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TbiS' coDection of essayi, ^Jt^fly* on CareerJEducation andEngtisH, 
K-12, is presented to the reader «s being representative of the 
•best, jxxQ^, positiv6 expression by teachers at various level^on 
the subject of career .education and the English language arts. 
Taken as a whofe, the essays should acquaint preservice'or begin- 
ning teachers vfith xatlonales ahd models for the integration of 
career education and language arts instriiSJfeon irtctheir curricula 
and classrooms. Experienced teachers will also welcome ihe 
drawing together of previously published articles and new essays, 
all focusing on- the genefal topic of career ediication^d English 
language arts. 

The organization of the collection moves from the g^eral to 
the specific. The essays in Part I address the issues of professiorjjal 
responsibilities; those in Part II offer Justification* and recommen- 
dajUons for the integi^tion of career education in the English 
laligiiage arts curriculum. Fart III contain^ essays which present 
particular suggestions or teaching ideas for use in the classroom. 
Part IV consists of two articles which encouraged to think about 
the future. The teader in -search of specific classroom strategies 
would do weU not to ignore Parts 1, II, and iV. Nearly every epsay 
in the book contains teaching ideas. Further, while the' emphasis 
in an individual e^y may be on a particular ^ode l^vef, English 
language arts teachers- work|*g ai'Svery level ^Ul find stipaulating, 
■ ideas and applications in every essay -~For A wider selection of 
specific suggestions for classroom activities contributed by dass- 
rooan*'teacherg from all over the country, readers are urged to 
exahmie the companion to this volume, Career Education and 
English, K-12: Ideas for Teaching, i " • 

THe editor takes thi^ opportunity to express gratitude to all 
those who confeibuted to this volume by writing origiiial essays, 
revising essays pli^viously in print, or granting permission to re- 
print. For their, leadership and sustained support, appreciation is 
due Jan Kilby, Project Director of the'NCTE Project on Career 



Education and ' English, and . Charles Suhor, Administrative 
Pirector of the Project. . 

- - , — Marjorie M, Kaiser I 
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The term ^reef education has4een, defined in various ways by 
leaders in4he movement and by those in the academic disciplines 
since 19.71. The official definition . firom tKe Office of Career 
Education anti a clarification of some basic concepts related to it 
may aid the rWiey of this book. . 

Career educalioii, as defined by the United States Office of 
Education, is "an effort aimed at r6focusing American education 
and r the actions of the broader community in Ways that will help 
indiiddual^ acqiiire and utilize the Icnowledge, skills^ and attitudes 
nec^^ for ea^h to make ^worjc a meaningful, productive, and 
satisfying part of his or her ^ay of living.*'^ This definition ^ouldi/ 
help make clear the distinction between career education aAd* 
vocational education. Vocational- elearly refers to 

specific job preparation^ whereas, as Kenneth Hoy t states, ^career; 
education is an attempt to irnpart to all students . . . those general 
employability skills that will allow students to change with change 
in the occupational society and to progress in that society/*^ 
Thesfe general ^mployabOity skills mclude the following: . 

a. the basic academic sJdllS of oral/written commiiuication and> 

mathematics; ■ ^ 
• b. good work habits; <^ 

c. personally meaningful work values; 

d. understanding o^^ and appife^tion for the privatif enterprise 
system; ^ • 

e. setfHiDderstaridihg and understanding o f educ ational/occupa- 
tional opportufnlties; ^ 

. f . career decisioo'^making skills; 

g: job se^king/getting/hplding skills; , 
h. skills in using unpaid work in p^fductive use of leisure time;^ 
and - 

\ skills in overcoming bias and stereotyping as they impinge on 
full freedom of individual career choice.^ 

It should be obvious, to teachers of the^lnglish language arts how 
most pf tliese skills are intimately related to the standard goals and 

• • . / . 

ix 
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objectives of language arts instruction. There aje two strategies 
which English language arts teachers (can utilize in teaching their 
subject with a focus on career education, ^ ' 

Throiigh tlie stxategy of ififusion, care^ education concepts are 
used as a means of motivtiting students £o learn more of a subject 

^ V itself; Throu^ i^i^usion we can aid our students in realizing the 
values of /the skills and iihderstandings we* try to- help them' 
develop. Whethejr we are teaching composition skills, language 
^udy, or literal them&s, a focus on the individual student's 

\ career development or on tlie meaning of work or on career devel- 
opment as a concept can add a new^anid purpbs^ful dimension to 
the learning that occurs in our classrooms* 

\^ Through ihe stfetegy of collaboration, primarily with resources 
in the community^ career education is used as a means to broaden 
students* knowledge of guad insight into the world of wbrk and to 
stimulate their learning through the provision of a wide variety of 
educational opportunities. By utilizing the community throu^ 

' field trips, interviews^ -and guest speakers, a language aWs teacher 
can demonstrate how *he study of the English language arts con- 

. nects. with the real-life practice of language slfills and under- 
^ standings. 

Teaching the English language ar^ with a focus on career educa- 
tion does not imply that all objectives and classroom activities 
'must be related to career education objectives* What it does imply 
is a fofvrard -looking professional attitude on the part of the 
language arts teacher in striving to motivate all students to per- 
^ form and understand to the best of their abilities this subject we 
call Er^glish language arts. 

1- • ^ ■ * . ' ■-• 

Background of This Publication ■ ^ 

The 1978-1979 National Council of Teachers of English Project 
on Caieer Education and EngKsh, funded by the United States 
~pmcetit Education, tias inspired a renewed interest among NCTE 
members nationwide on this very importint aspect of education in 
the seventies and' eighties. Many individual members at all levels 
have long been concerned about the relationships between their 
efforts in the English language arts classroom and the world 
beyond that classroom. The Project has brou'i^ht many of these 
individu^ togethex— in person, working together as Task Force 
members' and. in convention. sessi<iiis, and V various publications 
and commimicationiB. - . 
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B\|t long before 1978, individuals and the leadership of NCTE 
evinced interest in. caireer education and tlie teaching bf the 
English language arts. As earl5^ as 1961, an NCTE Committee on 

.Careers in EngU^ established. This group, under the leader- 
ship of Elizabeth Berry, produced The Careers of English Majors 
irt 1966, English and career education programs have been part of 
every national convention from 1971 through 1978, 

• In 1976, NCTE was invited to send representatives Mini- 
Conference on Career Education for Postsecondary axioAssocia- 
tion Representatives,* sponsored bf the United States Office of * 
Education. An Ad Hoc tJommittee on Career Education was 
established to reexamine tihe interest ia career education of 
English professionals and to atlend the conference. During their 
meetings prior to the conference, members of the-committee met 
to*draw some conclusions about career education and to make 
some recommendations to the Council. The following is a list of 

, their conclusions. . * 

1/Career educatioi^ in broad perspective is a proper concern 
for aU English aqd laiiguage arts-teachers. 

2. Some of the things, that go on in some English- and language 
arts classes may be vocationally oriented— e.g., letter writing, 
learning to understand 'and fill put^fomis, and writing factual 
reports. 

3. Much that goes on in Enghsh classes is career rather thah 
vocation oriented: cognitive development, language acquisi- 
tion and development, talking and listening, writing to 
comimiuhicate ideas or -to clarify experience^ strengthening 

V reading^ skills, imagining oneself in alternate possible roles, 
and so forth.' The outcomes of these activities will be valuable 
in a broad spectnmi of occupations. 

4t One of the most important contributions to career education 
through English *is increasing confidence in the exercise of 

, conarQ!j6ii64^n skills as a way of controlling and changing 
one^s w^l^Ji. ^ 

5. The connectioB between some^of the things that go on in 
English and language arts classes and career education may 
seem at times remote, tangential, or nonexistent That, by ^ 
itself, is no reason for discontinuing thos6 activities ^e-g.; 
filmmaking by students who will probably never be em- 
ployed as cinematoemphers, choral reading, writing limer* 
icks)- Thfere may b^connection, but we*d»n*t have to pyov^ 
it to justify domg these things. \ 
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6- Although career education is a proper concern for English 
/f'^ teachers, tiiat matter has not received sufficient direct atten- 
tion from NCTEi ' 

1. Lack of attention leads to o:^stems from, or both, the lack 
of awareness or the reluctanp to acknowledge, or both, on 
.the part of English and language arts teachers, the responsi- 
bility they have toward the career education 'of their 
students/ 

Most of these conclusions appear to remain points of agreement 
^ . among the leaded smd membership of the Council as they con- 
tinue to examine tlXBu: professional roles in the classroom ^pd the 
, community with SF>ecikl sensitivity to making English language arts 
instruction as meaningful as possible for a^l students. Teachers at 
all levels throughout the nation have produced a wealth of mate- 
rial illustratiiijl:* general professional concmi for and a faith in the 
value of career education. 

The establishment of the NCTE Project on Career Education 
and English has been effective in helping t^) focus the attention of 
the entire profession on this vital concern and to unify teachers of 
the English language arts on this important issue. As teachers have 
become more aware of the value of the philosophy and goals of 
career education and its natural connection to language arts 
instruction, they have become more and more comfortable with 
the concept. The authors of the essays in this collection consis- 
tently express £/jeir awareness of the ^eat potential inherent in 
the integration of English and career education. Readers of the 
collection will surely share in their optimism about what this 
integration can do to revitalize language arts programs. 

' MK 

Notes .. ^ 

1: Kenneth B/Hoyt, A Primer for Career Education (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1977; ArlingtoarVa.: ERIC Document Eepro- 
ducUon Service, ED 145 252), p. 5. 

2^ Kenneth B. Hoyt, "The NCTE Caree^ Education Project: Hoffes and 
Aspirations,"^ paper written for the National Council of Teachei& of Encli&h« 
Urbana, lUinois, January 1979, pll. 

3. Ibid., p. 2* 

4. Minutes of the meeting of the Committee on Career Education of the 
National Council of Teachers of BnglisJi, Deceniber 4-5, 1976. 
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Jan E. Kyby/' . ' 
. \lNCrrE Pr'^ect 5a Education • * ' . . ^ - » 

' -■ . - ■ ;■. . ■■ ' . , 

' ' ... This author aaMcts that EngU«i» U^cher^^can hit stySents «PP'«' 
. .ciate the value of ^^ErfgUsh for oil- oareers- i|nid din help them- 
expiore Uie «ia«y car«^. dgportynitfes in cotmnunications and 
/^media^ , ; ' ' „ * 

V' i - " ■ • ■ . ■ : . • * 

^^meone once said iHafeveiy new^idei^ in educa.tion needs ^ least 

•five ye^ of clarification before it can be accepted.' It is now 
1679, eight years afittce the concept of career ediiaation was 
formally introduced ij^^Tl by Sidney P. Marl^nd. then commis- 
sioner of education at the Unitaii States Office, of Educaticgi 
(USOB), Imd Kenneth B. Hoyt, thM^^associate cq]^nassioner find 
now director of the Office of C^er Education.^ > 

After years of discussion, dlB^te, and clarification of the con 
«ept of career education by school district personnel, staff mem- 
bets^f the United States Offiee^ of Education and the Office of 
Career EdUcationu state education depart«3sent personnel^: coun- 
selors, career developm§»t theorists, representatives of business, 

^labor, and industry, and members of numerous professional asso- 
cSatioris for educators, career education has emerged, in fact, a^ a 
concept that is accepted as important by those concerned about 
education. The establishment of the Office of Career Education 
at USOB and the subsequent appropriati^ of funding through 
the Ekiucation Amendmerits of 1974 (PX. 93-380) and the Career 
Education Incentive Act (PL 95-207) clearly confirm the commit- 

' teient. to career education by the public,''members of congress, and 
the staff members of tjSOE. £ . 

As it is currently defined, career education is . . 

an effort aimed at refocusine Ax&adcau 

Tbll srtide n^u originaily publUhed in Bnglith Education, vol 7 (Sumii^er 
' 197&), pp. 249-51. Qopyright © 1976 by ^the National Goimdl of Teachers of 
^ttgliah. Reprinted by p«rxniMion of the author and publiaher. 
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of r th^ broader community in ways that wUI help individu^st^ . 
acquire and utilise* thj Knowledge, skiUs^ mi ajtitiides necessary * ^ 
for each to make wolk a meaningful^ productive^ and satisfying 
part of his or her way of livioge^ 

Career education implies that all school4>ersonnel, in partnership 
with, parents and members of cbixunlmity business, labor^ and , 
ihdustxy groups/^share equal responsibility for facilitating the 
career development of all students, kindergarten through graduafe 
qx continuing '^ucation. The two primary strategies foif in te- • 
grating^i^e career education concept int6 the school curricjilum 
and, program, are' infusion and collaboration. T^ouigh i?i'fi&ion^ * 
clasCToom teachers^and other sciiool^personnel^ave of "inftise'* 
career education into the regular academic cumciilubi and school 
program. Thifoug^ colI^j|praMon, educators, parents, and membersr 
of the community design learning materials and experiences to 
illustrate to students the close relationi^ps betwpen learning and 
career preparation* - * - 

All classroom teachers play an important part' in career educa- 
tion. Their primary roles are h^lpiing students to see the value of 
the subject studied for their adult career and life roles 'anii fielping 
them to* become acquainted with the specific^ career clusters and 
Job opportunities related, directly to the study of the^ subject. 

Sot teachers of fenglish all levels, there are at least two major 
implications of career education. First, teachers of English can 
help students understand tite valine o( effective communication^ 
skills for all the fifteen c^er clusters: agribusiness arid. natiu*al 
resources; business and ofdce; communications and media; con^ 
sumer and homemaking education; construction; environment; 
fine artst .and humanities; b^th, hospitality, and ^ recreation; 
'manufacturing; marine service; marketing and distribution; per- 
sonal services; public service; and transportation. S^tudents should 
see that reading, writing, speaking, attd listening" are part of every 
career. Second, teachers of English carv expose. students to the 
' various occupations within the two career clusters directly reia^ 
to the study oOf English: comnxiuiications and media, and fine arts 
and hurnanities. A study of the many opportunities in journalism, 
technical writing, advertising, marketing, public relations, broadt 
casting,* publishing, and printing can easily be incotporated into 
the English classroom. ' j 

If classroom teachers pf English want to integrate career educa- 
tion into the inirriculum with these two^ objectives in mind, the 
following guideiiiies are suggested, ^ ; . 
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1. Teachers can ,establisl<*li departmental, sphoolwide, or ^ 
district-wide, career education task force to share the respon- * 
sibility for plaiming 'a comprehensive career education, 
prdgram. Sucil k girOup might, perform the followir^g tasks: 

* ■ develop level-specific objectives for career education; identify 
curriculum materials related to career devdopraent; establish 
,^ contacts with professionals in the 'community Jf^o ate 
engaged* in*commuhicati6ns-related careets in order to estab- 
lish 'a speaker's bureau, a lay advisory council, or cociperative 
educational agreements for fid$l-*Kperiences; and 'design in- 
service career education programs. ' 

2. Teachers can acquaint themselves with the?' vast amount oi 
career education materials for classroom use: films^osters, 
.books', pamphlets, articles, journals^ «ad government ,doci^- 
ments. To obtain such materials, teaciiers can contact their, 
distridi supervisor of English language arts or specialist on 
career education, then: state supervisor of language arts or 
the^ state career educatioh coordinator, their scho<>l guid- 
ance specialists and librarians, personnel in their regional 
educ^ional media/service center,' and theiir professional 
associations. •, v 

3. Teachers can ^ keep their- knowledge of career development 
' and career ediication current by attending inservice progt^s 

Sponsored by tK^ir district or, regional educational media/ 
services center, by enroiling in graduate ctourses at colleges md 
universities, and b^ reading the research tand Hteratufe on 
■career development and career education." 

4. Teachers can acquaint themselves with the post-«econdary 
educational oppoftunities in their (Sommunities, since stu- 
dents frequently seek information $nd guidance regarding 
their, post-hi^ schooi- plans. Teachers can 'have .on hand 
mformation related tof vo<:a^nal-technical institutes, com- 

• mumty/juiKor colleges, four-year colleges and universities, 
apprenticeships, 'special pro-ams of training offered by 
public and private organizatio'ns, and other forms, of continu- 
* - ing education. ^ 

5. .Teachers can provide opportunities to assist students in 
career awarsness, career exploration, and career preparation 
as they study language, literature, compositign, and filtopi.* 
Teaphers should be continually aware of major political, 

' social, and economic ixends in 'society which have direct 
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* implications for spemfitr careers .and should help students * 
understand these implications* 

7. Teachers cm help stiidents to understand, that, career deyelop- 
ment^ is ^ lifelong process involving many decisions and 
several major stages* > ^ ' ' - 

8* Teachers ckn hdp students to see careers ^alistically and to 
evaluate them in terms of workihg conditions, the nature of - 
the work^ saj^j::^^ training ;an^ educati6n required* f or entcj^ 

< and advancement, r job- gecairity^ a^ v^ue ori^nta* 

. . tion, current and projected job hiHrig trends, anci' personality- 
;related requirements* \ ^ • * - , 

AH information provided tt> students should, of course, be accu- - 
rate, up to daig^ and presented in. iSi nonsexist manncfr. In fact, 
students should be encouraged to explore nohtraditSonal careers. 
/Career education, citn be integrated easily into the English 
curriculum. Teachei^ caii Ijegfei now to identify, collect, an4 * 
^devjelop methods, materials, and Juii^vities which Will enhance the 
career development of *lie students'ih their J^glish classes. 

. Notes ' , . 

^ ^ .. ' . . ' ' 

1. Dt.\ James W* Keynoids, Depairtment of Curriculum and Instmction, , 
University of Texas at Austin. ; 

2. ^idney P; Marland, "Careejr Educ^ion,^' speech delin^d at ^l^e 
National Association of Seeondatj^ School I^-incipals^ convention. Houstori^^ . 
Tekas;^Jl9nua^ 23, 1971; "Marland on Career Education;* Afmrwan Educa-^^ 
tioh 7 (November 1971): 25-28. See also KenWth B. Ho^ et al- Career 
Education: What It h and How to Do It (Sali Lake City: Olympus, 1972, 
1974); and Hoyt, An Introduction to Career Edi{cation: A, Policy Paper of 
the United States Office of Education (Washington, D,C.: Government Print- ^ 

* ing Office, 1975; Arlington, Va.: ERIC Document ReprodiicUon Service, 
097 588). 

3* Kenneth B* Hoyt, A Primer for Career Education^ Monograph on Career « ' 
Education (Washington, D.CJ.: Government Printing Office, 1977; Arlington, 
Va.: ERie Document Reproduction Service, ED 145 252ju P. 5* 
. 4r Information is available from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, / 
and Vocational Education, Ohio State University, 1960 Kenny Rd., Columf 
bus, Ohio 43210. One may also write to the Office of Career ^ducatioit,U 
Room 3108, I^DB #3, 7th arid D. Sts. S.W,, Washington, D.C* 20202* ^ 

5^ Numerolus aiticlea, books, pamphlets, Aims, and government documents 
on the subject of English and career education are available. See Jan Kilby, * 
Career Education and English, K-12: Ideas for Teachings' (VtbAm^ III.: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1980) for sample teaching ideas and 
a bibliography of curriculum resourqes, v . 
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'Dorot^^ Da\ddson, Texas Education Agency - 
! Dough^. Jeffetspn county. Kentucky, Pnbhc 

' . Schools • . ' ' . ■ 

' islarjorieFarmW. School Disttict.of Philadelphia. . • 

; Jesse Perry, San Diego City Schools , , rC-.wf 

' . Seymour Yesner, Br<?okline, Ma^chusetts, School Distxict 

This, article explores In depth the relationships between career 
SucaUon and Se English iLguage arts program. It addi^sses the 
toS^t quXn of balance between th^ hum^^ 
SlEnS In addition to a thought^>rovoking d««:u«»on of 
SSs and Lues, the authors offer sample exerci^s designed b 
; ' S ac^ivTthe specific goals they believe are legitimate for the . 
iqtegration of career edudatlon and English. 

We English teachers are constantly in tlie ptocessW defining md 
redeSTthe discipline that. Americans call "English." During the 
S?Se definitions have included (1) acadeniic p^ofici^icies- 
wuSf UteLture, and compositioSi; (2) fundamen^l skills- 
S sp^g/ieading. and^ting; ^^y^^^^^^''^ 
^tibn cdmpefencies-Utexacy and verbal skills ?y^^"f ^^'f^ 
o^ purposes. -the English profession recognizes tiiat work must 
crtinSvbi reassessed, redirected, and reviewed as its hvmg 
conSthaies^TTt^^ profession develops and employs^ 

Tom md courage to make changes as a result of new msights t^e 
^S orStion becomes a significant element m any ItiHy 
e^oreherisive description of whaV'*Engiish* IS. ^ v , 

^utcS^gi in definitions have not altered th^ ^f^^^' 
coS concert- A prim%y^ concern is to gi^?e ^ers at the high 

Ckmroom, edited by James Becker ana^oa^ co«5*leted by 

authoTK and publteber. « * . . ' 
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' • - ^ ^^ Cobcems ot English Prof essiofals 

|ch6oI level^an opportunity to achieve rommuifeation competen- 
^ fcies tha.t wUI equip them for the responsibilities of'adulthobd A 
STonlSf of every ^^ult is to do w5rk that yields both 
^ personal fuIfiUment and service to the dommon'good: Further, W. 
Enghsh progmn seeks to prepare learners to participate cr^atiV^y, 
m the hfe of the^world community. These ar^pareer purposes, 
- they are the purposes of the teaching of EngUsh 7 ' - 

' ^ ^^U^i} teachers coi?side?ing the cajreer^Driented Caching of 
• En^ihsh, we have been trying- tp. resolve for ourselves at least three 
major.profe^onai questions: *(l) Wh4t is thetelatioriship between ' 
hlnT^^ ^ • ^uf «^/c>f ' English? (2) Whe^e is the 
balance between our obhgation to teach standard English and the 
importance of valuing linguistic differences? (3) .What are the 
Z'^^^ ^""^^ ^"^^^ our'students^ varySg 

. T^e. task of Reconciling the humane uses of English with its 
prac^cal applications is basic in the profession. The humane u^ 
those ^penences that help students define ami enhance the 
self ^d achiev| healthy interaction with others. These experiences 
are chiefly connected with literature and theater-the cr^ve arts 
of language and communication. The practical uses are the means 
by whic^ the self is presented and by which dynamic interaction 
with others IS achieved. These are the specific skills needed for' 
functional, practical literacy~the preparation of job applieTations 
and employment resumes and participatl'Qn in interviews, public 
speakmg, and o^- forms of informational and persuasive com- 
munication. An emphasis on career education in English can help 
fSonft of these humane L pracS 

A related^prpfessional concern of En§l^h teachers is the main- . 
tenancepf ttie necessary balmice between the obligation to teach 

ZliS^ ^ valumg the varied linguistic styles of learners. 
Enghsh teachers mcr^asm^y are recognizing the interdep^dence 
of thes^o aspects;pf language. We understand that it is only on 
the underlying, structure of each learner's unique "langua^g" 

bu^d ^ wideoing range o^phisticated lifiguistic strategies. 

But the. te^hingd^isions are noteasy-ones. If too much stress 
is placed on the practical aspects, the richness of various cultures 
and the mWesfc of many persons in English studies ^ay lost 
If too uiuch stress is placed on the humanities, students may fail' 
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^ lo lemx skills that vO^ouId enable thei& to compaunigate well with 
' other people and that they may need in order to get certain types 
. ,,o^ wbrk and to -progress )h their careets. dbyyiudy, too, the 
; profession must^ provide i^ccm "to standard -American English 
for learners from all language conamunities without deny ingc the 
* ^ values^ and strengtiis of linguistic styles emer^g fir6m theiy own' 
cultural heritages.' \ ^ * * , 

A third cbncem of tHe profession i^ to fin4sVtays to,open jcareer 
options to students in' a manner 'that will prepare them equally 
well fo^higheV edud^tion or for lechnical and other occupation^. 
^ Past imbalances, aridng from iie emphasis oh classrooxh worit for 
the college-bound at the expense of that provided for the general 
student,^ were the result of the differential status hist|>ricaily * 
assigned these, groups in society and the>fact that schools are run 
by people who themselves are products of higher education. But 
increasingly, financial rewards are Iwing equalised amonjg different 
types of employment^ and greater regard is accorded the social 
^contribution of each. Some of the factors that have helped bring 
about these changes Ore the numbers iof middle class high school 
and college, dropouts, welfare recipients' and prisoners* rights 
movements, fair employment practices, legislation establishing 
affirmative action requirements, efforts to proyide cojripensatofy 
- education, more sophisticated labor-manageraent negotiations, and 
the growing participation of people from all career girQups in the 
"processes of government. * i • 

As th& English teaching profession addrelses the$e questions, 
it does so in full awareness that high schools* as they now exist 
i often seem to fail in their services to the^oung. English, as a* 
humane and liberating discipline, cdn make major contributions t^ > 
the educatipn profession by achieving a clearer sense of the-equa^* 
dignity o| all students and by helping young people find ^ays t9v 
\^chieve* persdnal growth and motivation. ^ Career education is an ^ 

import^t medi|mi f«ar making these contribution^ 

• ■ 

* ' . 

, What Is Career EklucaUoii? 

aceer e<^cation concepts have contril^uted some new perspec- 
tivei on the definition of a carecsr. In the context oi edj^catioh, 
a "career" no long^ refers only ta job that has a particular 
social stature, or one for which people have been specially trained, 
or one that i likely to be a person livelihood for an enti^ life- 
time. The- word is not 6ven limited" to descriptions of work for 
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i*'hich a person get&paid. Instead, the. concept of "a carepr"now 
embodies--^t least in the mmds of career educators-^far-reaching 
aspects* of lifestyle, commitment, involvement, and solf-fulfill- 
ment. While careers will still- be regarded in thfe minds of some as 
being limited to that part of life connected solely with work, 
career educatdrs see a career as ^ing a continuing search fox a 
satisfying aiid fulfilling life. \ / 

For the elementary and secorWary school English teacher, tliese 
redefinitions in no way cbnflict witK^eVintti^ivelS^ perceived 
values underlying the work in English classes 4n fapt, if career 
education is the process^ by ^ which individuals shape and control 
their destiny with some concurrent m^ures of personal'satisfac- 
tion and social contribution, English 'should become a valuafcfle 
resburce to every one^JSfause of the poweY it bestows on individ- 
uals to see into tiiemselves and others and to manage their affair^ 
competently and with affability. English als^ contrilDutes in a 
more s^)eeific way to career education through its emphases on 
communications skills. Most productive activities involve cdm- 
miunication among human bemgs.** Most instructions in paid 
employment must 'flow through spoken and written language. 
All human'^relati9n& are communication. And all jobs that are not 
primarily manual are almost entirely based on communication-- 
the transmission of ideas, orders, and messages. 

To determine whether these career education needs of students 
lire actually being met in the English clas^oom, one must appraise 
present teaching methods and coHt^ent Then the teacher can 
decide what shoufd be continued, what should be altered, arid 
what should be eliminated. Among the questions that shoxild be 
raisedin the course oC this appraisal are the following: - 

1. Qoes instruction avoid an elitist bias; rskther than favoring 
. a small group pf' students, does it serve |i'*broad student 

populatidh well? ^ ^ 

2. Does the . teacher, by acknowledging and developing natural' 
linguistic proclivities, hel p students, develop their vocabu- 
laries, learri ffie ^bUfetle^f wbrK perceive relationships, 
stretch their minds, and Engage 'in a variety of ways of 
thinking about their potehdal, theit options, and the world 

' in whicH^iey live? il - 

3. Is the instruction so pertinent to exp^ences and events in 
everyday life that it is relewit^ to students' concerns and 
provides them with a way to interpret and e{xpress|^eir own 
experiences? . . • * 
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4. Does the ipIaSsrodnx develop skills that-will enable students to 
a^gue ideks with themselves and with others in order to 
■ qiarify their i»micing and yalu^ and to resolve problems? ^ 
& Are student* acKieving functional literacy —the ability to read 
'&^d write according to their functional needs in school and 
; in the world <5f wc^k? , . 

6. Is the English classroom helping students to know themselves 
. and tj> know others,' not just as fellow tratoents who pass 
this way but once, but human beings with whom experi- 
■ t enoes and understianding are shared?* - " ~^ vV 

7- To cultivate such knowledge, is full, use being made^iot only 
of literature, but. also of role playing, theater, and activities • 
in such fiStpressive areas as journalism, 'speech, debate, film, • > . 

and dance? - * ' ' 

8. h English more th^ a simple tool for transmitting other ' 
subjects? Is it a base on which students can build realistic 
approxuaations of their social, vocationsd^ and enViromriental 
! . roles, and wiH it help them make choices l^^cUng to satisfying \ 
J and fulfilled lives? • . . 

When theie questions can be ^wered in the affirmative, Kngtish 
becomes not a device^or screening out students According tb some 
prefabricated notion of whmers and losers in collegiate or classical 
career terms, but a means for instructing all students in a purpose- • 
ful, pleasurable clasttooin that uses the past and anticipates i^^ . ^ 

fiiture. We kriow that to say all this does npt assure that English ^ 
Will be well taught.or that methodology and content will always • 
mesh in a man^ that is perfectly and immediately clear to. all 
students. But it is a probability, if not a certainty, that energizing v / 
students around their ^rceived interests and needs (even when ^ ' f * 
these are self-centered or ultimately Erroneous) will mptivate 
them, help laj^ger numbers of them find toatters of consequence to • 
themselves in the English classroom, anU deyelop ^reat6r linguistic 
£:ompCtence. * . , , .. 

Career Eciucati^ Goals . - . \ 

In incorporatiiig <?areer education in EiigljQsh studies, goals should 
be established that are aimed at helping students achieve economic , , 
independence, apjaeciate the di^ty of work, learn; about the • 
^satisfactions of wqrk, and acquire the ability to make wise deci- 
sions about career options and choices, the fallowing goals are 
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'for students who complete a hifeh school E(i^lish prograrr^ tne^ 

sttuients should obt^ the fcfflbwiag: ' y 

■ ' Ik / ' ' ' 

1. the commimicatioa understandings and skills ne 

become- employable, to tjontinue education througl 
lifetimes, and ito pursue developing vocational and avoca- 

tional career interests; $^ ' m 

' * ' ^ ' _ , 

2. increased self-awareuess aiiU direction, expanded career 
awareness and aspirations, aild^ appropriate attitu(;ies about 
the personal and sociatl -significance ofrfwork ^d careers as^ a 
regplt o^^ clarifying ♦their values through literature land tl?e 
other* discupHnes'of English . " . [ 

^B. decision-making skills necessary for futur^ long-range caroer 
planning, particularly in English-related caree^ aiiW other 
careers where lirjguisticabiliQ?, is imporiimtA l 

The following sapple objectives and lesuiiihg^aS^t^e^ maj^ suggest 
to the English teacher how the content of tlje program can 

facilitate the achievement of these goals. * ; . ; ' 




Objectives for Goal One: " ' | %/ 

Developing Qommunication Skills fieiated io Careers 

In the foUowiag exercises, students wiUj^j(l) discover 
like to work in various occupations related to ^^^^ 
nize tiiat different kinds of written commimicationi ranging from |j 
simple messages to teclmical reporte, are. impoi^Unt compo^^ '| 
varioiis careers; (Sfdb language, spoken ^written, in yaridus^^i 



ways, depending up64 th? purposes, - si^pion, and atidience; 
(4) experience vjcariciusly ^ variety of roles through fadiiliarity ^ 
with -literature that exiemppfies different attitudes, values, ahd^^ ^ 
dilemmas of the humain condition; aad (5) m^e careful o{|bservas!^ jv 
iions and interpretations pf Hie content and la«guage characteris-7^^ 
tics of various, cipmmurfications media, including films, radio* 
television, magaziiies, newsletters, newspapei^, sales Itetter^ posters 
and billboards,' and public speeches. . * ' \ . 

- ^ • ' ' 

Sample Exercises ' * ' ^ 

'Objective 1 —Considering occupations related to English 

SL. Students will list the . names of several char^ters in literature 
or persons in real life whb have been successful in occupa- 
tions related to English. By reading biographies, newspapers, 
or other research sources, students wUl obtain information 
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. that will enable them to describe at least some of the factors 
that led-|o the success of these persons. 
Students will write research repofls on occupations related to 

. / EngMi, describing such matters ag the range of opplortuniti^ 
in those fields, the niunber of persons now employed in these 
occupations, requisite sidlls and personal characteristips,, 
educational and training requirements, pay, possiliilities for 

, -.promotion, advantagesluid disadvantages, work- sites, degree 
of supervision anjl independence, and plaices in the com- 
munity where such workers are employed, . 

c» Students wfll write essays illustrating the application of 
' language study to careers of their choice. These essays should 
also include the reasons why they are interested in thesfe 
careers, pei^onal likes and dislikes that would affect their 
work^ in that career, their pertinent skills, and in^iepth 
information on opportunities in the career field. 

Objective 2^IiBcognizing^ many different kinds of written 
communicalion 

a. Stizdents wul study specific occupations to determine the 
amount and the kind of reading and writing done; if possible, 
they should collect ipmples of writing by workers in these 
occupations. ' 

b. StudeiSts ^hll demonstrate |tn imdergtanding of a variety of 
written communications in the world of work by producing 
an array of these commimications and identifying where they 
are used and why they are needed. 

. c* Students will Assemble and examine a variety of written com- 
muhicatiQns ^om a single work site, such as a business office. 

.1 dr Students will evalixate the written communications of their 
peers as a means'bf strengtheriing their :uuderstand^ 
they and their fellow students know and what must still be 
learned. . > • 

\. Objective S^Usi^ig hnguage; ^oken and written^ indifferent 

, a. Stiidents will play roles and compare language in the/ollow- 
- ing situations: class discussions, peer group discussions after 
sdh04>l, student-adult discuss^ns in a civic situation, and peer 
group interaction in a variety of social situations. ^ 

b. Studerits will produce samples of written language tliat are 
apfirppriate to different situations— from one class to aaother 
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about a joint project, among peers about a social occasion, 
from adult to stt^ggit to adult about a school issue. 

c. Students will piay^ roles in job interviews and in other career- 
oriented situations. . . ^ , 

A. Students will discuss effective and ineffective uses of verbal 
^ and nonverbal communication. 

^e^. Throu^ interviews jjtod other means, students will collect 
examples of ^ the variety of interpersonal communication^ 
stoiong workers in specific occupations* , 
f. ^Students will observe— by audiotape, film, or television^ in 
offices or through simulations'-various communication 
' techniques used by adults in their work. 

Objective 4 —Experiencing a variety of roles through literature 

a. Students will read fiction, essays, biographies, and auto- 
biographies to determine how values and attitudes cart shape 
decisions, 

b. Students wiU analyze characters in their readings tq discover 
the components of. individual personality and the roles that 
these components play in human interaction. 

Objective $— Examining the uses of English' in the commur^a- 
tions media 

a. Students will analyze uses of persuasive devices in the com- 
munications media. 

b. Students will analyze political speeches &at represent differ- 
ent 'viewpoints. They will report the facts. presented, the 
weight given to various facts, and the inteipretatiob of f acts.^ 

c. Sti^dents will participate in the filming jjrtaping of ja com- 
mercial or of a shor£ narrative account-of J&ptball game, an 
accid&itjv an enviromnental hazard, a school election cam- 
paign, orN^ie like, and will adapt their presentations to 
subject content, media form, and audience. 

Objectives for Goal Two: 

Self-Understanding, Values, Definitions • 

In the five sample exercises beloW, students wiU (1) develoR. a 
"systematic method to clarify their values; (2) demonstrate to what 
extent their values, abilities, intere^t9J,''aptitudes, and attitudes are 
compatible with a variety of occupations and careers; (3) become 
aware of the personal signifid^ce that work and carets have for 
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the individual; (4) leam ways that theater, £Qm, radio, and other 
communications media offer a variety of experiences for personal 
growth, occupational satisfac^pn, and recreation; and (5) try to 
ctetgjgfaine whici^ values tend to be generative and ta produce other 
values. . 

^ Sample Exercises ^ ^ 

Objective 1— Developing a systematic nhthod of clarifying 
values 

a. Students will studs a value hierarchy and illustrate it, using 
^ values discovered in a novel or short story. (Use the follow- 
ing format t# show how values are built.) 
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b. Students- will apply value hierarchy to situations §et forth in 

* the following: (1) a student-developed dialogue, (2) a filmed. 

* or taped commercial, (3) a magazine advertisement, (4) a 
television program^ (5) a marine article. 

Objective ,2— Considering values^ abilities, interests^ aptitudes^ * 
and attitudesun relation to. occupations ^ 

au Students will ^ write essays, illustrating the application of 
values, abilities, interests, aptitudes, and attitudes to specific 
career choices^ ; , 

b. Each student will take an interest inventory, structure a pro- ' 
file, arid analy zie the profile for its accuracy in guiding him or 
her toward a career chouse. 

^ c. In a group effort, students wiU analyze the structure and 
content of an interest inventory. ^ ■■ [ 

Objective '3—Under$tahding the personal significance of work 
' and careers . • 

a- Students^ will analyze anecdotal accounts, such as/iiewspaper 
interviews #ith inter^ting persjons, to leam the personal sig- 
nilicance of work arid cai^prs for vairious peo^le^ , 
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' b. "through mterviews, students^ wijl explore the ^ifferin^ values 
,of individuals regarding their work;-wiU irivitfe guest specikers 
' • to £h^ dassroom ; will view videotapes jnade at work sites. * i 
fi. Sttidents will wrjMr essays or participate" in par^I discussions 
* ah^' the pole thaFa ' career plays ' in the development, and ^ 
nurturing of >elf-coneepts. . . _ • '/ 

^ 'Objective 4—CqTisidering^ the relatiohships between .nonprint 
^ Thedia aM persoml grQwth, bdcupatipnaU satisfaction and 
recreation -J'"'. . ' 

a. Students 'wiii role play, cpnstruct dialogues, 'and film and 
' tape their dialogues, illustratiBg the Value of nonprint rtieilia 

. in personal growth and social diversion. 

b. Students will explore facilities in the community, including 

* an «ducational tele^on st>idiii,^iffereat kinds of movie 

houses arid radio stations, and community theater groups. 
>. • . " V*. 

. Objective" 5— Examining values that produce other^jmUtes.^ 
Students will assess stajtiements lilje the foIlowing"in terms of how' 
they can generate additional values. , , ., * * 

a. Seeking goals and answers to problems is a person's destiny 
and should be construed as valuable and ple|^rabl§ in itself . 

^ b. Knowing about the world ^ realistically as possible is good. 

c. Having the_p6Wer to express pneself according to one's urges 
and needs is self-enhancing. ' ^ 

d»The ability to project one's understanding into the lives of 
others is powerfully liberating and self-sustaining. 

e. Being able to identify imaginatively and aympithetically with. 
: others and with their problems'is revitalizing. 

f. . The aliillty to . communicate with- others sustains; one's own 

siense of worth and assures oneiudMJe^^^ 

g. Haying a sense of security 84a-re«j^f wor^» sofcial place, 
; and communication with otilt*gpl^^ces social appre- 
hension and alienation. ^(Mp^^ 

Objectives for Goal Three: . ■ ■■ ^■ 

Developing Decision-Mqking Skills 

»The objectives for this goal are threefold: (1) to make and analyze 
career decisions on the basis of a decision-making model thatPin- 
Qb»3»s consideration' of rev^ards, costs, alternatives, and jjersonal 
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values; (2) to be able to gather information regarding a career 
choice throiigh reading, interviewing, observing, ami pther com- 
municative means; and (3) to be able to, use one's knowledge of 
oneself and of various careers to make tentative career choices. 

Sample Exercises, 

Objective 1 —Making and. analyzing corner decisions 

^. a. Students will chpose occupations in ^which there are general- 
ij^ts and specialists, interview these workers in terms of job 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and write an analysis of 
their findings. ^ 

b. Students Will search for answers to such qu^tions. as: (1) 
What do ;iewspaper reporters and printers do? (2) How do 
they write; edit* and print the news? (S^What do other staff 
members do? 

\ c. Students wiU visit a local newspaper establishment ,to talk to 
workers, examine the newspaper, an^J^oduce a eliis report 
• on careers in journalism. " - % 

Objective 2— Gathering information on career choices 

a. Students will, interview adult workers and describe how life 
« experiences have affected their career development- 

b. Students will locate sources of information on selected 
. careers, iniluding the school library and school , counseling 

office and sources in the commuxiity ^private and public 

: employment agencies, ccinputerized information services, 

vocational education centers, and community colleges. 

• . ■ ♦ 

Objective-3 '--'Using knowledge of oneself and of careers4Q make 

tentative career chbices / . ^ * 

• a. Each student will prepare^ a personal resume ^nd/w a port- 
folio jBiat includes creative or informative wri^mg and other 
typeig" bf communi^tions (photo ett^s, ^cartoons, graphics) 
that may be lUMsful in helping parents, counselors,^ vocational 

' \ educators, prospective employers, or college entrance inter- 
viewers aid in the determination of appropriate'career chan* 
nels and choic^* . ^ ' * . 

b.^udents will be enpourag^ to use language in appropriate 
classrodm situations so as to gain experience in speaking 
eff^tively about their car^ interests and their persoxml 
strengths^ \ ■ ' ..^ ■ " ■ ^ . r' 
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. Implementation Strategies 

■» ■ ■ ^- . 

. How should the English teacher go about developing a career^ 

oriented curriculiim of this kind? Of course, the individual teacher^ 
may work apart from colleagues, incorporating into course plans- 
ideas gained from this essay and from other sources. But the going 
may be easier if the teacher works with colleagues within the 
•English department and across departmental lines, particularly if 
the school has outside consultation service^;, a library of resource 
piaterials, and other supports for a cuirriculum development pro- 
gram. But whether the teacher works alone or with, others, the 
follovring steps are appropriate in implementing career education 
goals in the English classroom. 

First, formulate goals,, pbjficti^, expected outcomes, and eval- 
uation plans. A nimiber^of resources^may be drawn upon— guides 
from other schools, bulletins developed in state departments of 
education and career education projects, articles in the English 
* .jTournai and othe&professional magazines, and .the like. 

Second, identify instructional resources.' The English teacher 
-may know the community served by the school and may- be able 
to identify iridividvials, groups, businesses; industries, professional 
and service organizations,.and institutions that can provide infof- 
r- ' matioh useful ta students! There may be available a lyiaster list of 
commuiiity resources from which to draw much of this informa- 
tion. Students themselves are an important resoUr^, and their 
involvement in planning, sharing, and developing ideas^ on career 
education in the English classroom should be used creiatively. • 

Teachers from vocational education, social studies, fine arts, 
foreign languages, an,d other disciplines should be added to the 
resource pool. Parents and d^er family members are also sources 
of information on a wide''variety of occupations and on^ career 
values^ aspirations, and decision-making processes. These efforts 
1 may result riot only in a good career education program but also 
in profitable lines of communication between tiie English class- 
room and otlier departments in the school and between the 
school and the community. 

Third, make decisions on program eietoents. Having established 
' goals, objectives^ expected outcomes, and evaluation .plans for a 
career-oriented program, the English teacher is ready to^decide on 
the cliange? needed in the organization • and content of existing 
courses. New courses may also be needed, although tlie infusion 
o| caree'r education conceuts in all courses, new or old, is morfe 
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readily xiefensible than adding a new course to the scixod cumc- 
ulum— and it will probably aj^mpiish more. 

If the implementatioh efifoyfc includes the entire school^ English 
teachers should parti in making decisions about staffing. 
Alternative staffing /patterns may build upon the strengtha and 
i^opipetencies of individual^ teachers. Team teaching and coopera- 
tive arrangements crossing departmental lines for both planning 
and teachiijg may make «the best use of competencies* Resource 
persons from" the ccanmunity may further enrich the instructional 
plans. The objective shoijld be to seek out and find ways to use 
the 6^t possible perpn^ supplementing the competencies of each 
English teacher *ana broadening the perspectives of students 
through real-life experiei\ces relating to careers, work-oriented 
values^ and career decision mal^g. * * 

The English teacher engaged in the process of developing a 
careerorianted prdgram^^6u(d alsa explore how a single broaden- 
ing of perspective can heip bring about a good ^?are« education 
focus. For example^ in connection with fiie various sixategies that 
the teacher atr^idy uses to explore a student's interests^^ back- 
ground of experience, values, attitudes, and competence in V^ie 
language arts^ the teacher might^^aiso begin to gather information, 
observations, and impressions that are important ^to care^ devel- 
opment* What work experiences have individual students had? 
What are their views of .work? What are their career aspirations at 
the moment? Answers to these and other qu^tions begin to round 
out the English teacher *s view of each student, and this can serve 
. as a ham f or individualizing.plans for a career^xriented program* 

Summary < 

While the teaching of English unoergpes eon^inual redefinition, 
its inherent purpc^ is steadfast: to give %t^^t]i|s'the opportunity 
to achieve communication competenci^ tb^^ will setye them as 
adults in seeking personal fulfiilmen|^|iggiving, service to the 
common good^rand in participating crea^ aod effectively in 
the life of the community^ Career education, biroadly defined, can 
help ui» revitalize the content and the methtclology o£ the school 
ilngiish program at a time when students are seeking clarification 
of their person^ valu^ arid are fk!ing the need to make career^ 
decisions. The English classroom can become a laboratory in 
whic|kiearners explo:^ communication in its many forms and pre- 
pare mr a lifetime of^effective and satiating communication with 
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other people. nW are vital skills, for they are used in work, 
in leisure, and throughout the whole of Ufe in the human com- 
munity. * ' 
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Goals ojf Career Education 

and Goals of English Language Arts 

Instractidn: A Model . 



Charles Suhpr . r . 

National Cpuncil of Teiachers of English ^ 

» • . 

The author fo<nises on the concepts of congruent^ overlapping, 
and distinctive goals for Engligh language aits and i^areer educa* 
tion^ He believes that many of the cognitive and affective goals of 
tanguage arts instruction 'are congruent Avith career education 
goats and that teachers and curriculum developers need to plan 
carefully to utilize tbem areas of overlap: 



Advocates of career education have long held that they are ndt 
cbampioning^ a nek discipline or distinct wea of specialization. 
Career educatioii^is not seen as a nev^ area added on to present 
school progr^uijs but as a concept to be infitaed in listing curri- 
cula, Stili> many English language arts teachers tend to see career 
education as an invasion of their subject matter area. We need to 
clarify the relatu>nships betweefn the goals of career education and 
the goals of language arte instruction so that teachers^ and curric- , 
ulum developers can wprk^th a coiiacioils knowledge of what^ 
does and does not have car^r rele^^ ^fb^ 
There are two unproductive ways of looking at career education ^ 
and English. One is to state that o/f education is relevant to ca- 
iieers. Such a claini invites no chang& in insfcwctxon at all, since it 
implies— incorreciiy, I believe— that everything we do in language 
arts instruction is^ in. fact, rich in career implications; The other 
unproductive approach is to generate a limited repertohre of ^ 
caiei^-oriented iihits f or use i^ "llngliah clai£^ m order to "cover"' 
career concerns. This strategy supports the Idea that oarieer educa* 
tion is, after ap» a iSferiea of artifices grafted onto '*real'' subject- 
area content* ' 



This article k adapted from ''Goals of Career Education and Qoals of 
Subie<5t'-Area tnatructioii: A Model.*' Jour^l of Carter^ Education, vol 5 
(March 1979), pp. 215-19. Copyright the Curators of the University 6t 
Mktouri^ 1979. Reprintad by permisaton of the author and pubiisher. 
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, If language arts teachers ai all levels are to give a genuine career 
focus to their programs, we must develop a^ clear concept of the 
relationships among career education goals and those of language 
arts instruction. The models presentee^ below explore these rela- 
tionships in graphic form, representing English language ^arts goals 
as a dotted square and career education goals as a square com- 
posed of diagonal lines (Figure !)• 




Figure 1. Subject-Area Goals (A) «nd Career Education Goals (B) 



Certain goals of career education and subject-areia instruction 
will be viewed as congruent; others as overlapjpthg; still others as^ 
essentially distinctive. 




Figure 2, ^Congruent Goals 

In Figure 2, career education goals and English language arts goals 
are congruent—ihat is,^the subject-area goals and the career goals 
mitch exactly. Such goals are generally closely related tq funda- 
mental skills in thinking, listening, speaking, md writing. For 
example, critical thinking skills taught m English classes Avill 
have direct application in a wide variety of careers that require the 
critical analysis of ideas. Skill in lai^e and small-group discyssion is 
another language arts goal thsit is valuable in most careers. Skill in 
'writing is a^o important to advancement in ^ many career' a<^. 



. • • . . * ^ ■ . . ■■ 
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* students teamed in Hiem processronente<^^ sidlls become^ ipso 

facto; txainiable--and the txainable eraployee is well suited for life 

\ m a society of rapidly changipg occi^pations. . 

College teachers of xaethods coiirsc^ can use the conce{)t of 

congruent goals to refocus attention on the intellectual processes 

underlying a discipline. Too often, the main goal of subject- 

centered instruction is the mere impificting of informatiori. The 

congruent goals model, in additioi? to suggesting the intimate con- 

^ . nection between career education and major language arts goals, 

underlines the importance of a process approach to language arts 

instruction^ Of ccwrse, IVe listed here only a few examples of 

. congruent goals. A large list of such goals a^d related activities ^ 

might be created for language arts instruction. Curriculum devel; 

opers recognize that an increased stock of congrutent goals would 

greatly enrich bdth^career education and the overall d^dgn into 

whicAi career concepts are infus^ ' . 




if 

.Figure 3 represents an overlapping -^ot language arts goals and 
career education goals in an instructicmal unit that is f^damen- «. 
tally siibject-based. While the dominant focus 6t the unit is on 
skills, ti^emes, topics, and so forth, in language, arts, the points of 
f;OverIap are seen as natural extensions of the unit and " not contri- 
vances. For Qocample, a study of the techniques of persuasion or 
propaganda in ^glii^ mii^t be enriched 4}y visits to a television 
newsroom and an advertising agency, ^th an examination of the 
various work rol^ involved. Study of Mterary works, from The 
■Canterbury Tales td Death of. a Salemtam txmkt include discuss&pp 
of the authors* views of the world otm&ck. Free writing might 
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include studentsV reactions to topics like, "If I were a v : * [stu- 
dent*s choice ota job] or, 'Three jobs I would [like/not like] to 

have." " \ V 

l^eachexs with extensive graduate level training in their subject 
areas are sometimes suspicious of a career education emphasis, 
seeing it as intrusive, if not downright ariti-academic. But when 
career activities are planned as a natural outgrowth of the ongoing 
instructional program, ffears about poaching and trivialization dis- 
appear. Few people are so narrow as to totally deny the educa- 
tional and motivational value of real-world applications of the 
study of their discipline, ' ^ 



Figure 4. Overiapping Goals (Career-Based) - 



In Figure 4, a career-based overlap exists. Here a career unit is 
devise4, but it ibJi6reatly irivolyes a mastery of certain language 
arts skills. For example, English students might answer classified 
ads, thereby exercising composition skills and clemonstrating 
letter-writing form. In role-playing job interviews, students imag- 
inatively project themselves into new ^tuations, thus supporting ' 
the broader goals of language and literature programs. An annual 
Career Day program might be used as a research project in which 
students select a career area* write a job description, and comijient 
on their feelings about such work. ' 

In^^ctional units that have overlapping gopls— whether these 
are sXject-based or career-based—can be created by thoughtfbl 
classroom teachers. The development of such units is not a matter 
of training one's ingenuity but of finding logical ways to extend 
subjec^matter concerns on the one hand, and to make use of the 
discipline-related asp^ts of career activities on the other. A 
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g| strained, overingeiuoui linking of career and language arts con- 
cepts wouM r^i4t not in infusicm^ but confusion. 



ftguieS. Distinctive iSoals 

• • : ■ ■ ■ ■■ ^ N • ■ .. V ■ . • . ■ - ■ 

Figure 5 con«titut€« a frank admi^on that some language arts 
goak are their own excuse for being^that is» they ai!« diBtinctwe^ 
having no .apparent career relevanaje except for the student who 
might later become a language arts «peciaH«t— an English teacher, 
editor, lexicographer, or poet, fdr example. Scanning the meter of 
a Petrarchan sonnet is of little lise to anyone except the potential 
English scholar, Knowing^^e definition of a diphthong, participial 
plirase, or: oxymoron is not relevant to most careers, nor is the 
> .jibility to diagram a sentence or discover recurring images in a , 
vppem. Moreover, the learning of these skills is not nqrm^y within) 
the bibic process orientation described in the congruent goals 
model 

No doubt many disiinctiye goals are an important part of the 
liberal education of students in our society. Not every goal need 

i be career-related, or utilitarian in oth^ ways, for t^t matter. B^t 
1/ distinctive goals in language arte inflrtruction shoiud be carefully • 
examined by teachers, curriculum developers, and administrators. 

^ There is a genuine question as to whether all students should be 
given intensive ktudy in the esqterica of our discipline, For exam- 

Ople, many En^toh specialists are increasingly concerned that 
students who might otherwise ejyoy poetry are put off by aca- 
demic exercises in scansion or by tortured analyses of imagery. 

One productive ou^ome. of using the motdels above njight be 
the discovery of the tributiost^Hmi^s of goals' in a aven lesson 
plan, course of study, or ciirriculian. The p^i^nce of alpge num- 
ber of distinctive goals might suggest that educational prioritieg 
are misplaced, focusing excessively on the subject rather than on 
the student * A well-balanced program in the En^ish^ language arts 
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would probably be strong on cortgnient goQls, reflecting a double 
orientation towards both the cognitive and career development of 
tlie student; rich in overlapping go^ls, reflecting a sense of con- 5 
nectedness between language arts instruction and the world of 
work; and highly selective in distinctive goals, reflecting a thought- 
ful approach to th§5 student's liberal education rather than indis- 
^criminate dumping of specialized concepts into the curriculum. 

Whether or not the present career education movement persists 
as £^ national eff ort» the individual teacher will continue to face the 
problem of bringing subject matter instruction into a proper 
relationship with students' career needs and goals. The models 
above are an attempt to provide a framework for analyzing %at 
problem in a coherent w|^. The analysis aims at sorting out 
language arts and career education goals, establishing relation- 
ships between them, and implicitly reassessing goals in the process. 

• . • ' . ^ 
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for Satisfactory Careers 
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Beatrice kj. Levin 

SchQoI District of Philadelphisk. . 
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Focusing on the relevance of reading and general literacy to work 
of all lands,, this author outlines the specific reading and study 
skills essential to performance in our career<»rieftted society, 
addition, the ^author suggests steps for relating the reading. con- 
tent ofa particular 'discipline to career education. 



Career education has been described as a concept whose time has 
come. However, many of its components have long been pai?ts of 
educational programs, the it^ea of career education is new only in 
the way these elements have been reorganized; restructured, and 
applied to permeate the entire educational system. Career educa- 
tion is a holistic concept which includes both job satisfaction and 
the imagWtive use of leisure; it involves all memljers of the 
school fainily—superintendenty principal, teacher, counselor— as 
well as the commimity at large* It facilitates education o^ all stu- 
dents so that they may appropriately choose and prepare for their 
life's work as welf as all aspeci of living. Broader than the concept 
of vocational education, it sul^umes all career possibilities for 
students, from occupational job entry at hi^ school graduation to 
more technical or professional careers requiring additional school- 
ing. Career education^ undeiiying appeal lies in its acceptance of 
aK genuinely productive human endeavor as worthy and creditable 
and its realistic development ofthis attitude through the educative 
process. Since it has met with such immediate nationwide enthu- 
siasm, it appears urgent that some of our educational priorities be' 
ueordeted and the cunicula dissected to determine career educa- 
tion's relevance to the needs of tocky's students. In order to 

This article was originally published in Mtading and Cateer Education, 
edited by Duane M. Nielsen and Howard P. Hjekn, pp. 77-81. Copyright 
€» 1975 by the International Beading AssociaUon. Reprinted by permisaion 
. of the author and publisher. <: 
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-prevent career education .from " becoming just another passing 
educational fad, its philosophy must be thoroughly understood 
and integrated in the total instructionai program so that education 
will be revitalized and more responsive to the demands of this 
rapidly changing world, , ^ 

It is a dereliction of duty on tlie part of educators to fail to 
introduce students to and prepare them , for th» wide Variety of 
career options open to them. Through* career education and train- 
ing, students can achieve economic independence and personal 
and social satisfaction. 

Importance of Reading \ • • 

Career education subsumes the attainment of personal gratifica- 
tion not only through a sense of achievement at dignified work, 
but through development of a broader humanistic involvement in 
community affairs and the creative use of leisure time. Since the-- 
development of vocatioxial and mtellactual skills pervades alf 
subject areas^ tlie need for. good reading skills is axiomatic. There 
are no areas in either the academic world or the world of work in. 
which reading does not phfy a crucial role. Even at the lowest job 
entry level, people have to be able to read and follow directions in 
order to complete simple tasks correctly, read and fill out applica- 
tions and other forms intelligently, and ^read newspapers and 
periodicals with adequate understanding to make intelligent, incJe- 
pendent judgments on political and social issues. Whether they are 
following the sequence of steps in a job sheet or studying a text on 
constitutional law, they must be able to understanjd and correctly 
interpret the printed word at whatever level of aUtraction it is 
written. ^ 

The ultimate aim of education is to produce in learners indepen- 
dence with which to (1) earn a living according to their interests- 
and abilities, (2) think, and act creatively as citizens of the world 
comtmunity, (3) pursue avocational and recreational activities, and 
(4) ^continue lifetime learning. Capabilities for continuous learning 
are particiilarly important in a changing world requiring adapta- 
tion to a variety of altered conditions. Undoubtedly, people now 
entering the job market will have to make numerous adaptive 
occupational changes and personal adjustments during their lives; 
this spiral of change in social and ecQnomi6 structures places an 
even greater emphasis on the need for effective reading-thinking 
skills. Because knowledge and the written records thereof are 
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increai?ing at brealcneck speed, student* cannot learn all there is 
to know in the course of their school years in elementary, second- 

j ary, college, and graduate school. The process skills of reading- 
knowing how an«i where to find needed information ; how to read 
it evahiatively in terms of its pertinence to a i)articular need; how 

1 to organize this information so that it is manageable, logical, and 
easily retrievaWe; and how to retain, those elements^ that are most 
essential— a^ume greater importance iiiah the content of any one 
^subject. .Reading educators must teach students to skim when 
looking for a particular fact or piece of information, to read 
i^pidly when only u general idea of the material is needed, and to 
lessen the reading pace when the material is loaded with informa- 
, tion or technical language that requires more intensive reading. 
Mere exposure to printed' facts without teacher direction for 
relating and organizing contribute little to the development of the 
essential thirjjfeiag-reasoning process. To develop these cognitive 
processes, teachers must help students (1) determine main ideas in 
printed materials ^d verify that these idea* are extracted .flrora 
and supported by the stated fae|s, (2) make logical inferences by 
reading between the. lines where there is factual evidence to give it 
credence, (3) perceive the difference between fact and opinion, ^ 
and (4) become familiar with propaganda devices and discriminate 
between conndtative aijd denotative language- All of these skills 
are essential in a career-oriented society. 

Reading skills needed at the-lower levels of job entry involve the. 
' literal interpretation of texts. In the vocational-occupational area, 
for example, essential skills are imderstanding printed directions, 
following the steps in a sequence, learning a basic sight vocabulary 
of the technical tenns in a given vocation, finding , the main idea, 
noting specific details, and using the dictionary and other resource 
miaterials. Recentiy, a group of volitional-occupational teachers in 
a comprehensive high school exhibited an interest in learning haw 
to help their students read the technical materials in thisir ayeas, 
admitting that most books and job sheets are ^overloaded with; 
difificult techrucai terms. An analysis was made of some of 
materials, listing specific skills needed to read them comprehen- 
sively. Following an examination of the vocabularies, suggestions 
were msude for reinforcing new and diffwult terms via gr^hib 
illustrations, filmstijps, 'class-made flip cards, la^^g, display and 
bulletin boards, aiid word of the day. Most of tfie required skills 
reydve aroiind following directions in a sequeuce^of st6ps where 

^ comprehension is immediately tested in the prodiict or outcome. 
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An electronics teaehe^-iiraS^ to teach his students to do criticld 
reading, majce intelligent inferences, and draw reasonable conclu- 
sions £rom facts stated in electronics materials/Thus, even at the 
lower job entry* levels, good critical reading-reasoning skills are 
desirable for both adequate job performance and personal 
development. • 

Students must be made aware that reading plays a vital role in 
enhancing or impeding their plans for immediate or ultimate job 
entry; ihey must know that reading is hot an abstract intellectual 
option but is as necessary § tool for the auto mechanic as for the 
engineer,' historian, or lawyer; In addition, teachers and adminis- 
trators have an important role . in preparing students to function 
at the high^t reading level of which they are papable. 
^ Situdent^ need the whole range of Hteracy skills in order tQ 
make career and vocational choices freely. Basic reading and study 
skills which all students should acquire during their years of 

schooling are: 

**" . ■ * ■ . 

1/ Word-attack skills 

Extensive sight vecabulary • . 

Phonic analysis * 
Using context clues 

Syllabication , . ^ . * 

g^wiedge of compound words 

^i^^ognizing roots, prefixes, suffixes, and inflectional endings 

2. Word^eaning skills 

Uifderstanding technical ferms --^ 
^ Using the glossary . ' " . 

^ Using tiie dictionary 

Using new terms in speaking and writiog ■ ^ 

U^derstsmdipg figurative language ^ 
Understanding denotations and connotations of words 

3. Comprehension skUk ^ , . ' 
Determining main ideas, whether explicit ^ 
Selecting relevant detaiils . 
Recognizing relationships ampng maia ideas 
Organizing ideas in sequence • 
Understanding time and distance CO ^ 
Following directions » 

Reading maps, tables, and other graphic material - 
Distinguishing between facts and o^imons ^ 
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Making jiKiginentfi ' ^ 

«Djrawing mf ere»<^ and giving supporting evidence 

^\4.Study$kiUg \ ' ' \ 

Outlixdng . ' 

Taking notes 

Scheduling time efficiently 

Preparing for examinations v 

Preparing for discussions and reports 

Using reference materials , 

Aicljusting rate of reading to suit purpose and content 
• ■ ■' ^ ■ . 

' Staff development i£b career education must consider the di 
purpose of reading— -for information an<i recreation* Students wl 
are having difficulty with ireading tend to be motivated by readiiffe 
material related to a |pb-oriented task. The following steps are 
advocated for relating tite reading content of a particular discipline 
to career educatioru 

■ ' . ' ■* ■ • ■ 

1. Det^anmne the general gMUs heeded for students to maatet 

the subject content. . * • 

2. List speciBc reading skills needed to comprehend th^ subject 
area materials. * , , 

3. Set upM sequence of iducaLtional objectives based on 'steps 1 
. and.:^ 

'/ 4. Evaluate students* reading levels and needs (via informal 
inventories, past records, word^ttadk surveys, vocabulary 
checkSf-aa^oted reccoxis, standardized tests). 

5. Match, the materials to the instructional levels of the stu- 
dents; group the class flexibly to provide for individual read- 
- ing needs and strengths^ ^ 

6. ^ Plan instructioniiti strategies to eradicate students* deficits and 
' ^ provide for increased development and refinement of skills.; 

7. Include listening, speaking, and writing activities because of 
their interdependence ><dth reading. 

8. Encourage firee reading at specified, intervals by providing 
^ saturation with other related reading niaterials (e.g., a class- 
room paperback library}. ' ■ 

9. Provide appro|iriate evaluation as an ongoing, ir£tegral part of 
the instcuctioiial progra^. 

10. Include ^ood questioning techniques which stimulate 'stu- 
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dents to thi^fev creatively and critically, to evaluate^'what thay 
read, td organize facts into a meaningful whole, and td make 
intelligent judgments based on sound evidence. Undoubtedly, 
the kinds of questions "pos^ by the. teacher influence the 
kinds of thinking students do. 
11. Provide precise and ' extensive vocabulary deveiopmeqit 
activities. 

Conclusion ' 

It has been estimated that one-third of our nation *s youths leave 
school without obtaining sufficient reading skills to meet the 
demands of employment These yopng people emerge into the 
adult world with Uttle sense of personal worth, with social and 
vocational irtadequacies, and with overriding f edings of hopeless- 
ness and futihty. Many junior iand senior high school students fall 
into this category; their deficits in reading and general litemcy 
depress their accomplishments in both academic and vocational-* 
occupational areas. As a student lidvances through the^ grades, it is 
progressively more difficult to fail hi reading and yet succeed.in 
other educational endeavors. With the sophisticated demands of a 
technological society, there is no place for the inadequate reader— 
^the technician who caimot trandate technical material into com- 
prehensible action, the secretary whose language skills are inade* 
quate f or appropriate communication, or the economist wtob 
cannot propcarly interpret present trends in the light of the his- 
torical past. 

To prepare stadfeuts for a future likely to contain lightning and 
unchartered change* survival may depend on such skills as the 
ability to communicate at all levels, competency in solving prob- 
lems through create and divergent thinking, and management of 
a vast conglomerate of steadily burgeoning Imowledge. Indispens- 
able to the acquisition of those skills is the exceedingly complex^ 
interwoven set of skills and processes known as reading. . 



' In Addition to Skills, AVhat? 



Alan Lemke ' 

UniveMity of Nehra^ at Lincoln 

" This iutfaor urge» EnglUh teachers to look mox^ doiely at their 
piogratm to d^temUne tb^ ^eCfectivettesa and smoothness'^ with 
which the taachiiig of career education and the study of English ^ 
can occur. The author stresi^ the utilitarian uses of Bn^ish and 
the imp<^:tance of making meaningfiil contacts with the com^ 
munity, but he also proposes ways that imtroctlon in skills can be 
extenc^ to deal with the ka;ger isiue« of the Bttg^ 

A few ago in St. Louis* W^feam Walker, who wag at that time 
the director of the Atlanta, Geor^ Office of Economic Oppor^ 

. tunity^ spoke about the integration of career education and the 
teaching of language arts, especiaHy those facets of language arts 
lying beyond basic skills* Once the business letters have bpen 
written, job application ftmns filled out, the newspajw diction 
master^ and the stage &ight controlled, what do€» English have 
to offer young people and a na^n losing faith in liberal education 
as prerequisite experience.to intelligent and comfortable living? 
< "William Walkier's question captures the attention of English 
teachers interested in or fearful of integrating the teaching of 
English and career education. In addition to the skills, what? 

. ; this essay provides two ipiswers^ Firs^ in addition tp and while 
teaching language arts skills through the use of community re- 
• source*, teachers of Eii^ish should lead studente in the study of 
language, literature, and composition. Second, the teaching of 
language arts skills and the study of langi^age, literature, and com- 
position should occur simultaneously. Both the question, **In 
addition to the skills, what?" and the answers are neither new nor 
shocking. Profeuionai |terature on the integration of English and 



This Mttcte WM originaOly published in T^* Idafht, vol 74 (FaU 1976). 
pp. 20-27. Copyright C 1.975 by the N«w EngUiid AMocktion ol T««che£f of 
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career education has not yet recognized the effectiveness and 
smoothness with Which the teaching of skills, and the study of 
English can occur, • 

Before it addresses the integration of career education, the 
teaching of language arts skills, and the study of language, litera- 
ture, and composition, an English program must meet ' three pre- 
reqiiisite conditions, (1) Teachers of English, career education 
specialists, vocational education teachers, guidance counselors, and 
students must realize that '^career English •^'is not a synonym for 
vocational English, dummy English, or relevant English. Career 
English is English for all students. (2) The English curriculum must 
be at least crudely progressive, sudi that students recognize differ^ 
ences in academic depth in English class, year after year. Students 
of English in high school must not experience each English class as 
one more opportunity to ^]eam the use of the comma, the use of 
models of deductive and mductive para^phs, and the use of the ^ 
moralist*s or the formalist's approach to literature. (3) English 
teachers must be willing to talfe seriously the problems of th^ 
poorly educated, especially" those looking toward years of un- 
rewatrding work and unemployment in a repressive societyl An 
gn^Iish curriculum in which these conditions a?e no more than 
wishftil thinking is txq^ yet ready either to address itself to careejf 
education or to complain about having to make English relevant 
to the world of y^ork* (Although these three conditions are sigi>if i-^^ 
cant and crucialf their mention here is i\ot meant to overtook the 
enliiusiasm and ability of English teachers, the enthusiasm of stu-^ 
dents, and the support of the general public,) Like ihe teaching of 
En^ish, career education will flourish in tHe best dimates, grow 
briefly but never beat fruit in bett^ climates, and wilt in poor 
climates. . ^ 

In relation to language arts and to career education^ the ques- 
tion, "In addition to the skills, what?" covers more than can be 
addres^ comprehensively in a single essay* Headers are encour* 
-aged to consider all the activities described' in the rest of tiiis" 
. e&say and iii other essays as examples df ways to integrate tiie 
sUidy of language with both the least and the most exciting 
aspects of career education and English, ft follows timt this essay 
ou^t to focus on something as routine as the teaching of the^'' 
business letter and, 09 the othet hand» on the teaching of litera- 
ture. English teachers who understand and ""improve on the exam- 
ples in this essay wil^comfortably integralie career education and 
English in other areas of ihe English curriculum* I have delib- 
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erately chosm simple" examples, and have stayed with them long 
enpu^ to show a number of varia^ons* 

dareer education manifojts a ccaacern for the utilitarian uses of 
-language; and oiyse during school years, students of language and 
compositiott spemi time wisely if they study the uses, format, and , 

exemplary contents- of business letters. Once is enough if. the job 
is done well. Letters of inquiry concerning possible empioynjent, 
letters written in response to ttie reception of damaged or defec- 
tive merchandise, letters requesting travel information-all these 
should be examined and written during the junior high years. 
Together, teachers and students can think of many kinds of 
business letters to writs and study. 

What doe* it mean to study business letters aiid at the same 
' time study laaguage? In addition to learning the skills, what?- 
' While students learn and practice dozens of letter writing skills, 
teachers who are worth thteir salt and wish to integrate the teach- 
ing of language afts and career edixcation can do a httle extra 
because they are more interested in what students think than in 
what students can do. In schools, performance is important, but 
not nearly as impcirtant as: understanding what one does and why 
he or she does it. Only then ean a far more important question be 
asked: *'Do I want to do it?" Suppose Junior .high students, who 
had just learned the rigors of doing everything just right in busi- 
ness letters, were aaked to write tho. following: (1) the first para- 
graph of a business letter to a Datsun regional service manager, 
whose namfr they have; the first paragraph of a business tetter 
to a local Datsun service manager who has visited the class or who 
bas been described carefully by the teacher; and (3) the first 
paragraph of a business letter to tfa-fe local Datsmi service manager. 
6ach student assumhig that his or her favorite uncle is the service 
manager. By agreement, the content of all the letters would be 
about the same problem. The first letter would be written With- 
out students' knowing that the others are to be written, and 
^perii^aps not all students would write all three lett^. Students 
would be carefully instructed to expkun the situation in a w4^ 
that the receiver of the letter would like. Letters would be shared 
once they were all written. Once editing problems were taken care 
of so that all- good letter writhig skills had Vbe^ practiced and 
' learned -at a high level of excellence, the question of a writer's 
audience couM be raised. What effect does a writer's audience 
^ have upon writing style? Do the three letters reveal identical, 
similar, or «iuite different stylos? If students need help ntfUcing 
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differences^ teachers can state their impressions of difference in 
syntax, diction/ tone, sentence lengtii, and so on among the tiiree 
letters. For example, if the letters are to be ones of either mild or 
vicious complain t> stodenttf can compare the uses of word^ whose 
emphases are carried in their denotative meanings with uses of 
words whose emphases are carried in their connotative meanings^ 
Teachers might find> that e^notive language is used or not used 
depending upon the audience for the letters. These elementary 
but cnici^ issues in rhetoric and semantics need not take second 
place to the practice of language skills in business letters if 
teachers will ask, "In addition to skills, what?*^ Neither do these 
principles of rhetoric and semantics have to be taught in a vacuum 
without reference to the world outside tlie school or witaout 
reference to a student^s own tise of languager ' 7 / 

Studying and understanding business letters includes th^ght 
-about such student questions las, **Why can't I have the tond of 
margins I like?'* or **Why is my letter so boring?*' Suppose two or 
three students wer0 to call a local banker, a service manager for 
Sears, a state Enj^ish consultant, or a busy insurance office recep* 
tionist and ask questions about how many letters are read each 
day, how tliose letters are answered,. and what it feels like to be a 
letter answerer. Suppose two or three students were assigned the 
task of answering all the letters to the regional Datsun service 
manager. These and similar activities would illustrate the role that 
tdmilarity, pattern, and strict adherence to format play in the 
toleration and efficient ahswering of letters from complstining 
customers* Until students understand the reasons for the rigors of 
the business letter format, they 'will not know the differences be- 
. tween training and education, ^.policing and teaching, jmd not 
liking and liking learning. 

Edupated ^d experienced teachers of English can extend the^ 
letter writing exercise still further into the study of rhetori^v 
semantics, composition, or dialectology^ The writing of business 
letters should be done in such a way that students not only learn 
language skills ancr business letter fonnat, but simultaneously 
learn the principles of semantics, rhetoric, and dialectology. The 
enthusiaatic integration of career education and English facilitates 
such learning and teaching without striking fear in the hearts of 
Ehgl^ teachers who wish to maintain high academic stsindards. 

The integration of career c^ducation and English asks more of 
teachers of English t^an that they blend activities already in the 
English curriculimi with career education's interest in the devel- 

» . • •■ 
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opmeiit of utiUterian linguistic skills. Career education is based in 
part upon the belief that English claases and other subject areas 
take on a role historically handled by the home. Young people 
tcsiiay have little pppf)rtunity to know very much^about their 
lather's^ mother's, uncle's, aunt^s; nei^bor's, or anyone ♦else's 
work. Career education as it oceurs in the English class proposes 
that something be done for the young people who know Gnly that 
tl^^^f1blther or mother goes down to the plant* goes to the office, 
or punches a clock. Integrating career edi^(^tion and English in 
most high schools, junior high schools, and elementary schools 
entails this new dimension, afid it is fair to call this new dimension 
an oppoirtunity rather than a threat. As a part of the study of 
business letters or as a part of almost any other study at atmosj^ 
any other grade level, suppose that contact with thg worMiig' 
woiid occurred in one ior more of the following ways. j 

1^1'hiee students spend a day with someone who speplds a 
coiisidejable amount of time answering, rerouting, or iriother 

ways r^ponding to lettet:k^^ . 

2. Three students who have a fair grasp of what it is.like to be a 
letter answerer write a pa|§ or more of dialogue between a 
letter answerer and hisJELher boss, or between a letter 
answerer and a customer^ or between a letter answerer and 
his or her spouse— or all th|ee if rhetoric is of interest at the 
time. * 

3. A letter answerer tells the class or a few class members about 
the varying abilities, personalities, levels of excellence, and 
cax&sst goals of his or beriellow letter answerers. 

4. A letter answerer's typist talkis 1;o the class about his or her 
appreciation of linguistic clarity,' consistency, and accuracy. 

5. A panel of businew niumagers tod dvic leaders talk candid^ 
. about receiving and writing' busing letters. 

Occunenck »ich as these would alsa add excitement to many 
classrooms in which day after day teachers talk^and sl^dents sit. 
(^curre^as such as th»ie would provide ways to study semantics, 
•^letoric, oTdialectoIogy involving studenti' active participation. 

There are other ways that student* oi all ages can make contact 
with people in car0ers of their interest and learn language skills at 
the same tunC One or two teachers can locate^and req^uest pati^t 
cooperation from business people, government employees, and 
other skiUed laborers. For example, nujrses, carpenters, teachers. 
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county clerks, departmen|||^ore 6J^ks, personnel officers, and 
more are willing to ^ite or speak ^riously about thefi- v^^k if 
students iand teachers listen and ask significant questions. After an 
initial letter of introduction or after a classrodm-bas^d mterview, 
'students atd coinmunity workers could pair up, writing to one 
another t^^ or four times in a serious attempt tfi ej:change ideas 
^d to discuss fears and joys associated with the many careers in a 
cdmihunity. Language arts instnictioft cmi reach out intp the Gom- 

!^*lSmiity, to its realities, to its lifestyles, aqd at the same timq^ 
improve t^e teiuchigg^f skills and the study of langua^*> ^ 
^ Not all blends ofycareer education and E£^jlish«\re obvious. 

\ ^eative^draina has t^e power to help students and teachers inves- 
tigate iifid dramatically expi^ence^^imian^lationAhips— power 

^ . sthiggles— ijetwien workers in society. Suppose that in th^ 
^imagined absence of a Ifew. students, a class agreed to allow the 
A ^ teaoher to t<^ the absent students' work in the wastepaper basket 
and in otheit ^ays treat iJi^ students with indifference for a period 

* , of time. Ay but the excluded students would assigned the task 
of close observation, watching for signs of ftustration, anger, 
arrogance, or' witl?arawal. The*gamfe should! be repeated ome at. 
least before similar imag^iary situations ^ ex^lfdned briefly and 
experienced through improvisation and discussion. Cx;eative drama 
students who have seen and felt the emotions inherent in the 
miovement either of the will of the mlj^prity or the weight of, an 
unexplained policy against an individual might enjo]^ the proposi; 
tion, "Language and all other^'communicative media are vehicles 
of social action and a re n ot merely modes of expressing one's 

^ sell'* In this way, experiences in creative drama and the study of 
the futtctions and feelings of words are integrated throu^ English^ 
and . career ^.education. Once again rhetoric finds its way into the 
integration of career education and English. The depth of under- 
standing is4ependent l&niy upon the grade level, tlie tocher, and 
the atmosphere in the classroom. ■ ^ ^ * / 

Teachers of English who can visualize the study of business 

. letters, language, and creative drama in ^ese and other ways will 
not have too much trouble bringing literature, film, and creative 
writing into tke picture. Before considering examples of ways to 

^ integrate the /teaching of literature and career education, some 
commonly known words of caution ar6 in order, for they are top 
easily forgotten imder the influence of attempts to tie aesthetic 
experiences to the human condition; to social problems, and to 
career education. First, neither the relevance of literature nor the 
^ relevance of any single piece of literature is known, for literature 
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is timeless and can b# reinterpreted again and again, year after 
year, in the li^t of some new brand of literary criti c ism or in light 
» of soaae unexpected sociii^ political, aesthetic, or personal event. 
MacbetiK The Rainbow, The Ord&fl of Running Standing, The 
Jungle, Plain Speaking, Maiden, and The Canterbury Tate& are 
not iwcounts of people choosing careers wisely or foolishly. 
Unfortunat^y, some, day, somewhere, some teacher is going to 
ask his or h^ class whether or not Macbeth had the job skills to 
be a king. A second caution about the use of litmture has to do 
with students* personal grasp of the literature they have read. If 
sUidents understand a piece fully on their own, then and then on^ 
do the applications of the piece to life situations make sense. 
Giants in the' Earth is about farming, one might say, but there are 
few students these days who both read Giants in the Earth well 
md understand enough about fanning to ask the relevance of 
Giants in thi Earth to the art of making farming a career. 

We might remind ourselves, filially, that litMarj? experiences and 
pie<^es of literature themselves are dierished ui part because they 
are the property and possessions of individuals to hrus^^as they 
see fit. Not too long ago, I used my memory of Tke^^Rainbow in 
order to imder^itod a woman with whom I spent but one brief 
evening. Had myteacher taught me that Thejiainboui ^as a tool 
useftil in psychoanalysis I would not have had a literary expai- 
ence, and The Rainbow would not have been taught as literature 
but rather as psychology, sociology, anthropology, or j)omog- 
raphy. These cautions-*that the relevance of literature is not 
known and that the application of literature must follow a fully 
comprehensive and personal reading— need not polarize thoughts 
on the m atter into two camps;;;p«e where Uterature is thought to 
be sacred, the other where ii^ature is thought to be useless unless 
it helps geople solve economic problems. 

'Career education and the teaching of litefature/have 
inteira^ ?m people's attitudes toward work, toward particular 
carem».jnd toward career development. In The Jungle by Upton 
Sinclair, Jur^ only occasionally makes aesthetic, moral, or social 
juagmenl* about ^e rise of people in Packihgtown. Jurgis's con- 
cern is for his family *s well-being and for his own physical survival. 
It is Upton Sinclair, writing in the third person, who pictures the 
moral, social, and aesthetic climates in which Jurgis moves,, more 
or less uaa^vare of anything beyond his family and himself. 
Teachers of' English and students will no doubt be interested 
further in Sinclair^ lengthy exposition of socialist principles, m 
Sinclaiir's use of features of the novel's setting to build sympathy 
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for a less than glorious tragic hero, in the rapid disintegration of 
tl^e Lithuanian traditions, and in the psychological .ways each 
character handled deprivation, alienation^ and starvation. 

Although tl^ese and other aspects of Tk^ Jungle deserve disqus* 
sion and should not be given only superficial treatment, one or 
more of thq following classroom activities would facilitate the 
integr^ntion of the teaching of literature an<^ career education. 
Suppose that prior to students' reading of The Jungle, the teacher* 
read, axialyzed, or simply summarized Whitman's "I Hear America 
Singing,'' Langston J^ughes's **A Dream Deferred," Wordsworth's 
"London,*^ or O'Neill's The Hairy Ape. Students could report 
stories told by parents, grandparents, uncles, and aunts about 
work experiences, about exploitation of the poor, or about the 
ugliness of the city. Prior to student reading, parts of The Jungle 
could be read aloud and briefly discussed. Community environ- 
inenW similar' in some way— physically, aesthetically, or psycho- 
logically—to the setting apparent in the parts of the book^eady 
read to the students might be identified and described* Short 
stories, or only the begftonings of short stojdes, could be writteDwn 
response to selected p Jfcages from The Jungle and in response to 
selected community environments. Students could use cameras" to 
Mtlig£^^till, images of the working conditions in the community, 
liabor union members can be invited to talk to a few students or 
to a laige group of students. During the reading of the novel, 
newspaper articles and televised news accoimts will undoubtedly 
relate to the many parts of The Jungle. \ 

In ' these activities and in others, the relevance of literature to 
career education is' seen— without, asking such questions^ as, "I|id 
Jurgis like his job?" or *'Can a man be happy even if he has a job 
he doesn't^ke?'* Although teachers must listen when students ask 
these kinds of qiiestions, the two cautions studied^earlier must be 
remembered* ^he relevance of literature is not yet known, and the 
application of literature must follow a fully comprehensive and 
personal reading— a rieading fostered by classroom activities that 
reach out into the community, to its people^ and ^to its realities. 
Literature cannot be read in a vacuum, at least not by y^pg 
people. ^ ^ 

Career education asks no more than the use of community 
resources to enhance the teaching of language arts skills, no more 
than the teaching of skills in such a way that the teachnfg of skills 
becomes secondary to the stUi^y of language and composition, and 
no more than the recognition of literature's power to address the 
multiple relationships between work and the hUman condition. 
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Emphasizing th^ Importance of early career awareness and 
j^xposure to the worid of work, this author describeg the variety 
of recent chUdren^s literature that can serve a K-3 hmguage arts 
teacher in helpihg young' children explore work values and 
' attitudes. An excellent bibli^praphy is included. 

N ^ 

; * » . « 

Learning about work^ its nature and its rewards^ is essential in our 
society. Recently, however, the public has voiced concern that 
young Americans are not leamingv this basic lesson. Educational 
id|ministrators and teachers are responding to the problem by 
developing career education .programs'that focus in part on devel- 
oping positive work, attitudes and an understanding of the natwre 
of work in the next generation of workers^ 

Career education is very . importani in preschool and in the 
K-3 grades; since many attitudes b^ope ^ed at this time. Yet 
, too li|tie is known about the attitudes toward work and notions 
about the nature of work that modern writers of;children^s fiction 
are presenting to their audiences, l^fy study of 255 storybooks 
with copyright dat6irx>f 1970 and later shows tiiat two odt of 
every three books ig^M^a work entirely, but that the writers who 
do flhiat work ^ a cc^ept (the word itself is rarely used) display 
positive attitudes toward it. Work allows fictional characters to 
help thei]&se!ves and dther$,i to^press themselves creatively, to 
gain recognition from peers and authority figures, and to serve 
their communities. Thus, a creative teacher can use good stories, 
the traditional carriers ^of values ip our culture, to implement 
career education in the early grades. 

In fiction, howevej, information on work and work values, if 
present at alt, w|ll be subordinated to plot and ci^aracter develop- 
^ ment. Since tiiese are stories, not-tracts, the teach^ may need to 
' empii^asize the ideas about the purpose and rewards of work that 
are inherent in the. story. The te^er should be aware that one 
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writer may stress persistence as a quality needed to achieve a work 
goal, while another may show thej;ieed to ^ve up unrealistic goals. 

. One may siiow work as necessary for family survival; another may 
sliow it as defining manhood. Writers for young- children present a 
wide variety of perspectives on work^ and tlie suggested reading 
list at the end of this article i^iay help the teacher find a story 
appropriate to the {joncept of work that he or she wishes the 
students to explore. 

Storybooks of the seventies often sliow. the young child that 
work is something done by someone else. This is not surprising 
since child labor is not tol^ted in our culture. Indeed, children 
are a short-tferm economic nability tp a family, hot an asset. So 
work is done by others, particularly by adult males— the fathers, 
older broiiiersi and othfer men of the community! Adult females 
ore usually shown to work only if no adult male in tlie family does 
so. In these stories, the' child character remains ignorant of the 
nature of the work done and rarely sees the worker on the job. 
Nor do the stories stress the rewards of work, although'a paycheck 
may be mentioned. In John Steptoe's Train Ride, Charlie tells his 
friends about his older brother, who works at Chock Full o' Nuts 
on '42nd Street in New^ York City. Charlie and his pals, who are 
urban children, have no work to^ do on a hot summer day. Some- 
times children see workers briefly, as Marvin sees the man fixing 

.the pipes beneath the street in Marvin's Manhole, by Winifred 
Rosen, or as Sally sees the grocery store manager in Messy Sally, 
by Gladys Yessayan Cretan. If a mother works, as in Lucille 
Clifton's book Everett Anderson's Friend, the writer rarely speci- 
fies her profession but puts emphasis on the difficulties her child 
faces because Mom is not at home or on her tiredness at the end 
of the day. The importance of the personal satisfaction she gets 
from her profession is riot shown. > < . , 

If tlie child character is under eiglit, his or her tasks are done at 
home. The child's work takes on greatest signifkjance when the 
work of each member is nee4ed for family survival. Since the 
work of children is *ot essential in modem urban or suburban 
muidle class life, the stories usually take place m settings remote in 
either space; or time. The SjCtting is usually rural. Mary, in Ann 
Blades's Mary of Mile 18, has to work hard, as does everyone, to 
make a success of an Alaslj:ari" homestead. Even animals must earn 
their food. Mary's puppy ;must'eam his 'keep as a watclidog before 
her father' will allow the dog to stay. However, working together 
can be fun for a family and for an audience. In McBroom, the 

■ Rainmaker, Sid f'leischman presents a tall-tale view of a family 
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farm on which all the children work at planting, cultivating, and 
harv^ting vegetables. * 

Stones for younger children often show child characters taldng 
!* care of other faxnily^embers. They^tarely label such activity 
. *Vork.*Mn 'fact, the word work is h^ufd- to fbid. These stories take 
, for granted tiie fact that mothers *i;ake 'care oV* children. Children 
^ pl^y at '^taking care of **--that is, at the real work of parenting and ^ 
* *housekeeping,iAi Charlotte Zolbtow's William's Dolh only a sensi- 
tive grandmdthaNcecpgnizes the iegitimiacy of William's need for a 
doU if he is to rehearse for the ta$ks of fetheriiood- Yet rewards 
can come to child char^ters who do s^ch work, Emily* in Emily 
and the Kluijki^ Baby and the Next Door Dog by Joan Lexau, 
eamp praise from her mother, who calls her **my Big girl helper** 
after Emily takes care of her brijther to.free mother to do the 
■ ' ■ . taxes* In Pauline Watson's A Surprise for Mother^ both mother and 
. father praise the children who have, h^ped their sick mother. 
Sometimes a family member actual^ needs protectionA Piglet 
Garth *s brqthers and sisters save him from the predatory Wby- 
sitter* Mrs* Wolf, in Mary Eayner's Mr. and Mrs. Pig's Evening Out 
But for most part household work is labeled as **helping*\ or 
: ^ "cooking/' Neither authors npr characters seem to recognise its 
; importance. The teacher who uses such stories would nee^ to help 
students develop the notipns of the essential nature an<0real value 
of the 'd^-to-day work of a houusehold/ 

> The authors of current storybooks treat -caring for animals as 
work more often than they do coring for other people, ^jj^etimes 
. taking care of a puppy or kitten helps a child deal with sibling 
^j«vaky. In Ptippy Love,, by Wayne Carley, Leslie learns to care^ • ^ 
^^bput a new baby when she sees that her puppy and her motlier*s ^ 
infiint have similar needs and that she and her mother thus have 
similar jobs. In Judith Vigna's Couldn't We Have k Turtle Instead^ 
lizzie thinks she wants *a menagerie of pets instead of a baby. 
Only when her nether points out that all the Work of caring for 
: the anh^als would leave them no time foi^ each /other does Lizzie 
^cept the baby. Books about pets often contain, this warning 
.^iprie; if you are not a responsible worker/ad ](iot get a pet. This 
idea is amusingly develoi^ in Sendak and U^ji^oWs Some SweU 
Pup; or. Are You Sure Fau Want a Dogf 1. . • 

Larger or wild animak present special challenges to workers 
who care fo^ them. In .William Wondriska*g ^tre Stop, the Indian 
r boy, Little Brother^ mi£st conquer iiis f ear o|f darkness and of 
l^ing alone in the desert and -must show bis skul as an outdodrs- 
man in order to save a hurt colt. Similarly > caring for a wild rabbit 

^ " • ^ • ■ ' V • . 
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requires the protagonist of Uesel Skorpen^s Michael to conquer h& 
fear of thunaerstorms. Rudy de Soto, in Byrd Baylor's Hawk, Vm 
Your Brother, leam&. painfuUv. that human- care is frequently 
'ihadequate for and' unsuited to wild animals. In stories about large 
or wild animals the reader is shown th^t woxk involves overcoming 
technical difficulties ..by combining intelligence and available 
materials^rhey also show the reader the need for concentrating on 
the task ahd dedicatii^ oneself to it in spite of personal «ears or 
sense of inadequacy. The rewards of such* work are not only 
healthy animals but? also immense self-esteem for the worker and 
recognition of the worker's competence by others, 

Many stories about anthropomorphized anini.als stress helping 
others who are not family members. These works emphasize the 
need for teamwork and cooperation* to get jobs done. In Elephant 
in the Well, by Marie Hall Ets, only the combined efforts of all, 
even the weak anrfdespis^mouse, can get a baby elephant oiitof 
a weU. Sometimes two characters benefit from each other^s 
talents, as in July Delton's Two Good Friends, when Duck cleans 
,house for. Bear and Bear bakes muffins for Duck. Sometimes 
whole groups of animals cooperate for their mutual benefit, as do 
the koala bears and the kangayoo^ in Bear Circus, by William Pene 
du Bois. In many f(dktales and in BiU Feet's recent Cyrus, the 
^ UnsiJikable Sea Serpeht, animals help humans. In stories about 
antliropomorphized animals, writers give more emphasis to the 
approaphes to work— planmngi organization, motivation, trial and 
error, persistent effort— than they do in purely domestic stories. 
The tasks are Usually more complex and less ordinary than cook- 
ing and cleaning, the rewards are more diverse too^but in every 
case, successful work results in raised self-esteem for toe worker." 
' As the child's world expands* so does the world v^here he or 
, she can engagfe in and appreciate work. Thus, books for seven and 
eight year olds my sample show characters working in tlie 
world beyond the family. They involve themselves in projects in 
order to express themselves, to earn recognition and/or money, 
or to. benefit the community. Many of these 'books contain adult 
protagonists who are obviously role models whose character traits 
are to be admired and emulated by the reader. 

Characters in current books for young children make things 
or put on dramatic performances to satisfy themselves or to earn 
recognition from others, "in the 1970s there are few of the tradi- 
tional stories in which a single protagonist, usually a lo#ie bo^^ 
works around the neighborhood to earn a bike or a wagon. One 
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goo4 one is Shawn's Red Bike, by Petronella Breinburg. Instead, 
the goal is to win a cpntest. In Ellen. RasMn's Franklin Sieiit^ 
lonely sFranMin makes a pet taomter, which wins '*most origiaal 
pet" Becauae of hig work for the contest^ EJranklin wins as a 
friend a'giri who also likes to make tilings. Making something can 
be a matter of nec^ty, as in Tomie de Paola's Ckarlue Neexia d 
Cloaks In this book ^ in Peter Cohen's extraordinary Authorized 
Autumn Charts of the Upper Red Ritf^r Canoe Country, the 
i^thors stress methods, systems, and persistence as ways of over- 
cc^iing obstacles to success. Characters strive to gain recognition 
from an audience and, sometimes, to earn, money when they 
stage dramatic, performances. The writecs emphasize plani?ing, 
organization, cooperation and the for rehearsal. When 

Christina Katefina wants to dance in her own recital, in Christina 
Katerim and the First Annual Grand Ballet, by Patriciia Le^ 
Gauch, she has to convince ner parents to let her use the newly 
redecorated basement, draft her friends as dancers and stagehands, 
make costumes, conduct rehearsals, and, finally, send the curtain- 
'boy on an errand to k«ep him from ruining the show'. These stories 
show'that work does not always go smoothly, and they introduce 
the r^er to such concepts as making mistakes, acknowledging 

■failures, working around people who. cannot do their jobs, and 
abandoning projects too difficult for the available talent 

Stories with adult protagonists usually deal with the larger con- 
cerns of community and country. Current fiction emphasizes 
working for a better environment and for good government. 
Henry Bear's Farfe, by Pavid McPhail, presents a young protagonfet 

. who takes over the care of a "park and turns it into a community 
showplace. Elisa Trimby's Mr. Plum's Paradise is similar. In this 
tale the effort of one gardener to ci^te a spot of.. beauty in< a 
decayed neighborhood is the catalyst for a cqmmunity garden in 
which the whole neighborhood participates. In other stories, like 
N. M. Bodecker's The Mushroom Center Disaster, the initial effort 
of one character Saves a community from ecological or. economic 
disaster. The work of a single goveriun^nt leader can generate 
Cooperative community effort, as it cioes in Arnold Lobel's On the 
pay Peter Stuyvesattt Sailed into Town, But individuals may have 

- to shoulder the responsibility of telling the leaders of government 
the truth. Both The Seventh Mandarin, by Jane Yolen, and The 
King's Jkiuntain, by lioyd Alexander, stress- the point. that people 
suffer^ the /uler is tmaware of their problems, and in each case a 
single man summons the course to> inform the king of the barm 
his actions can caiise his people. ; . ji| 
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Coixtemporary fiction for young pepple not" only shows what 
work is and who may^ benefit from it, it also presents many 
attitude^ toward'work that the tefi(bher.scan use to reinforce posi- 
tive behaviors and tp^ question negative ones. Generally, those* 
writers who deal with work in their stories show respect for hftrd 
work and for doing ajob well, while they criticize lazjness, leaving 
jobs unfinished, and exploiting others. John SteptoeVB/rf^dcy 
shows black men and women working hard for their people, 
especia^y their children, as they establish a new community 
where, hopefully, there will be no prejudice. Stories like Cirls Can 
Be Anything, by Norma Klein, in w^ich children fantasize about 
what tliey might become as adults, encourage ambition in readers. , 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbott, in the Adrienne Adams's The Easter Egg Artist, 
urge their son to experiment with many fdrras of artistic endeavor 
to find his own style of wuarking. In some stories, work defines 
adulthood. In Dorothy Parkter's Liam's Catch, ten-year-old Liam 
earns praise from the local Irish squire for being "an'efficieat 
man** on the fish-spotting tower. On the other hand, laziness can 
bring diseaser, as it nearly does in WUd Robin, by Susart Jeffers. 
and Bubba and Babba, by Maria Polushkm, both retold folktales. 
Exploiting others leads to humbling and learning experiences for 
the exploiters in Lloyd Alexander's Tfie Four Donkeys and Diane 
Massie's Dazzle: In Frank Asch's Good Lemonade, Hank learns 
that no amount of advertising is a substitute for a good product. 
Stories for yourig children even deal with the need for retraining 
and with mid-career shifts. Farmer fioo and the Baboons, by Ida 
Chittum, shows the unhappiness of a man who is obsessed witb 
work to the exclusion of, fun and then has him learn aboift play. 

Good work by maSty people is essential to our 'society. Teachers 
of the early grades who want their students to understand go«0d 
work and the rewards it can bring-can find current-fiction to help 
tiiem. The pages that follow contain a classified list of some of the 
btooks avaiiaWe. In th^ stories readers and listeners will find 
characters who leam about the value of work at home and in the 
world outside. They will find workers who help themselves and 
others, who work for money of for the fun of it or both. They wiU 
find people who care for the very young, for the very old, for the 
sick. They will meet a boy who makes monsters, witches who bake 
prize-winning cakes, and a girl who finishes a successful dance 
recital with the declaration that she's going out for baseball next. 
Some writers for young children still present the theme that good 
work is a sourde of profound satisfaction to human beings. /nd 
they tell good 'stories, too. 
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Thes« tuthors offer an I4>pn>*ch to csre«r education in the 
Engfish claiaroom that k based upon the concept of individu^ 
. acUuiIkatioEu^ Because this broad concept includes four basic 
c^mponeaU-^work, tekure, use of retputces, and devetopmeiit of 
the self— the authors contend that itis a.nxore appropriate model . 
than those which focus on ^ote narrow goals. 

CSixe&r education has often been mter|»reted as either a threat to 
the humanists aspects of English or as a rationale«f6r a vocational 
language skills curriculum. Neither interpretation is viable. English 
teachers, teacher ediicatois, and curriculum leaders^need a concept 
, of career education papable of integrating many positive things 
f already being done in English classes and pf encompassing needed 
' additions. ■ 

An emphasis oi^ job clusters, provision for awareness of occupa- 
tional chou;^, and the|goal of developing entry level Job skills 
place a narrowly perceived world of work foremost in conven- 
tional careeir education. ^ a result, students are frequently ex- 
^ jpected to learn from vacuous materials foi^a tenuous fizture; 
I A more appropriate concept for the English curriculum is individ- 
ual actualization, which rdates work, leisure, the use of reaourges, 
and develotiinettt of the self . • ♦ 

Certa|nly the English tturricuium must contribute to the devd- 
^ o'pmeht of language abilities^ including those that are overtly 
work*rel^ted^ More is involved, hoW^ver, than presenting an end- 
less progression of applicaUbn forms; the technical report or con-* 



This arti^ was originally pubUabed ih Englith Sdueatii^n, voL 10 (Decem- 
ber 19t8), pp. 96-101. Gopyiright ^ 1978 by the National Council of 
Teachers of Saglish. Reprinted b;^ permission of Ihe^tttthon and publisher. 
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cise memorandum may be more important than the busine^ 
letter* We can assert, vwith some. confidence, that good commlmK 
cation is essential to success in the business world, but then corher^ 
the task of teaching from our own assertion. Fostering good com- 
munication involves more than efforts to eradicate mechanical 
blemishes. It meaj^^teaching .organization, brevity, the ability to 
summarize expiSSy and to communicate appropriately to an 
intended audience. It may mean giving students a Sense of hoyr 
: and why communifcation becomes progressively distilled as it 
advances thrcnigh a corporate structure. It probably depends, in 
part, pn developing. a deUght in producing and receiving well- 
^ written communications. And perhaps, even as we endeavor to 
develop their abilities to communicate, student^ deserve to know 
that employers may rank that ability lower than the willingness 
to work hard, the ability to make judgments, and the ability to 
work with other people. And, in terms of oxir assertion, we still 
must deal with a larger issue, the defining of "success." 

The English curriculum is.an ideal arena for tlie consideration of 
many issues in career education, including the nature of work and 
its effects on people. Work is a component "as well as a significant 
determiner of lifestyles. If students |iave the need to develop 
entry level skills in chosen occupations, they also have the need to 
base career choices on a knowledge of the relationship between 
work and lifestyle, with the awareness that an age of change and 
^obiUty does allow alternatives. Bolles's What Color Is Your 
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Parachute?^ a manual for the midlife career changer, includes 
numerous activities which can make students and teachers alike 
aware of the many options, what and :!ivhere, in loosing a career. 
It underscores the benefits of making lifestyle decisions, consider- 
ing a career as one component As the corporate domain f^ces 
more employees who refuse to sacrifice their fmii^ilies for promo- 
tions "or transfers, alternative interpretatiofl|^ of work, career, and* 
es|)ecially of roles in life become evident 

Today* most work is not only^ nor even predominantly, task 

' dependent It is relationship dependent. Conventional career edu- 
cation presents all work as having dignity and importance; in 
reality, gome work is thorouj^ily undeldrable and demeaning, and 
all work is distasteful some of the time^ People have dignity and 

^ worth; they give work its value. They also need satisfaction from 
it. Studs TerkeFs Working portrays many individual workers 
powerfully expressing their feelings about work ^and about their 
lives* The vignettes are excellent for use ^ with students and with, 
teachers* i ^ 

^Students also need to develop ins^t into-4Jbe human relation- 
ships inherent in work situations and the ways they are affected 
by different perceptions. In one survey Appreciation Comes 
First, ES^I Nightingale Program, Chicago: Nightingale-Ccmant 
Corporation, 194B) supervisors and employees were asked to rank 
the factors contributing to employee morale. £mf>loyees indicated 
that they prized 'full, appreciation of work done, feeling *i£i on 
thin^,^' and. sympathetic help with their personal problems. 
Supervisors thought en^loyee morale was attributable to wages» 
job secinrity, and promotions* Indeed, they rated least significant 
the three iter^s employed ranked most signiJ^cant In ^jfi^ Tun^ 
Going My Wsiy'i (Newsweek, Septemiber 22, 1975, p. 17) Martin 
Krovets presents a concise example of a develootogt career and its 
effect on lifestyle, relationships with fiamily and Mends, and self- 
perception. That Krovet^ is iiTSlittcation only mak^ his statiement 
more readily usable with teachers and prospective teachers. One 
ieffective approach to career education inservice is to involve 
teachers in an analy&ia of their own career choice ahd its develop- 
ment and in sh^Lring feelings about their own work« 

Work ahd work-related relationships may significantly affect a 
persoh^s time (kt the job. Traditionally categorized &b leisure, such 
^ame may be devoted solely^ to reciteational actinties. Howevfer, 
leisure can provide an avenue for individual renewal, a means of 

I providing balance and proportion to the dimensions of life. It is 
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crucial, necessary, even with fulfilling work. Leisure can provide ; 
opportunities to try. new things, to engage in new behaviors. It 
may allow the. freedom to. succeed or fail in personally chosen 
endeavors, providing la»f risk, low threat, experimental situations. 
It cm sustain individual aspirations for which the timing is not 
yetri^t. * . , 

Utilization of resources Ijas been one of the more limited 
aspects of individual actualization. Tiraditionally it has been 
oriented largely to the use of print materials, limiting the individ- 
ual's perception of available human resources, organizational re- 
sources, and even of the se]f as a resource. By asking, "What help 
is available in any area, at any time in my Ufe?" individuals can 
learn to choose what resources they ne^ t6 utilize as well as 
when, where, and how to do so. Resources are not to be drawn 
upon only to solve problems* but can ^ used to enhance even 
the most rewarding areas o£ our lives. TSb wide range of resources, 
available to us must be perceived as potential contributors to 
growth and self-worth. Exciting programs throughout the cduntry, 
such as those resulting in the Foxfire pubUcations and others 
Uke them^ involve students with people outside the schools, with 
human resources, and often do so in relation to work or to pro- 
ductwe leisure -Sctivitfes. They certainly offer" exposure to life- 
styles different from the students' own. 

Developing self -awareness is a major component of career edu- 
cation if actualization 'is to be the focus. Realistic self-awareness 
mearis coming to terms with self, not accepting limitations im- 
posed by others. Bob Samples's Opening: A Primer on Self-Actuali- 
zation offers valuable information for bofii students and teachers 
in pursuing and developing klf -understanding. . It supports the 
intrinsic, accepting, developing self, capable of lasting self-esteem 
and of regard for others. Thfe teacher who desires to help studentS; 
develop such a selfsjoneept, and who sees it as the unifying 
component in an English/career education model, must be con- 
cemed with providing a preponderance of successes rather than 
failufes, with deleting putdowns from the learning environment, 
and with allowing a maximum of risk taking. The same character- 
istics should be evident in efforts to educate English teachers 
. ^bout career education. « i- u 

; This concept of career education can be integrated into Engmh 
W English teacher preparation through activity-oriented learning. 
One activity method includes the following stages: (!) briefing, in 
which interest is generated; expectations are created, and the stage 
is set for further investigation and interaction; (2) activity, foUowr 
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mg throu^ with a procedure, tmially providing 'individual pacing ' 
itnd reasonable time l&aiiies; (3) debriefing, a. time for contempla- 
tion and sharing and for the articulation of discoveries, pers.onal 
implications, and ixidividually formulated goaljs or action cbinmit- 
ments. Voluntary ^piarticipation in open sharing must be protected 
in the debriefing stage, but the teacher must plan for all three 
stag^ to occur. , ^ ' 

X. Activity: 1-2 class periods. • 

-Br/e/in^r^ Read **My Turn: Going My Way," by Martin L. 
Krovetz, in Newsweek (Septeniber 22, 1975). Discuss fifu:to*s 
which might contribute to '*i«s/them" thinking as treated in 
the article. (Some material from Hayakawa's Language in 
TAcw^ftt a«4j4ciu?« might be valuable here.) 

Activity, I^ve participants ge:d^te characteristics they 
associate,, with various ^his/them" dichotomies, such as 
teachers/students,.parents/children, old people/young people, 
blue collar/white collar, men/women. Participants might 
investigate, through surveys or interview, attitudes towanl 
particular dichotpmpiis labels which interest them. 

Debrief mg. .Share survey or interview findings. Discuss them 
and theji^haracteristics generated by participants. Role play 
enCQUnM# between individuals who hold the attitudes 
discovered. Talk about how **us/them" thinkihg keeps some 
people separated and other people together. Write a journal 
only about a personal encounter with *^ui/them^* thinking. 

2. Activity: 1 class period. , 

Briefitig. Have participants generate different definitions of 
'Vork" (vmte them on the board). Discuss them briefly, and 
ask each participant to write down a definiticm he/she could 
accept 

. Activity. Read "An Authentic Work Ethic," Reader's Digest 
(January 1977), and selections from the unit "Poets on 
Work," Thematic Units in Teaching English and the Human- 
ities (NCTE, 1975). Discuss the question, "What is Work?" 

Debriefing. Involve the students in shared speculation about 
what definitions of work and attitude toward it mi^t be 
more or lef» functional in various occupations. 

3. Activity: Several class periods. 

Briefing. Have participants identify and describe a person 
who had a significant effect on them and whom they would 
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like to emulate, llave participants wtite down what they 
know/believe of the p^pon in each of the actualization com- 
ponents (work» leisure, }is& of resourceSi self -concept). For 
teachers, focus on a person who influenced them into teach- 
ing. ' . 
Activity. Through interviews, letters, and contacts with 
mutual acquaintances, generate, additional information to 
fill out the profile as fully as possible in each area. * 
Debriefing. An^yze the known\ areas in relation to initial 
perceptions, and the implicatioW of unknown areas and 
\ information. Engage in a shared search for' common elements 
and difference among the individuails chosen. ; 

There are many opportunities' for care^ education in the 
English curriculimi. Career choices and role expectations can bfe 
discussed in relation to many literary charakers, female and male. 
A unit can be based on adolescent novels inWhich the characters 
are (yjnfrbnting, among other pressures, career decisions and' 
differing lifestyles. Students are often attuned to adolescent, 
cliaracters facing the expectations of other people. \ 

Mark Twain perceived work as what you do whdn you would 
rather be doing something else. Maybe tbatjdoes ndt have to be 
4jue— of students or teachers. \ , . 
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Hier^ is a pkn for a writing unit that will provide students with 
the oppotlunily tP ^mn and practice a variety of writing ftkills 
while simultaneously exploring careers firom the inskie and out- 
side. Utilizing simulation techniques, students would be involved 
in sixteen different types of writing in a unit designed to fulfill 
both career education goals and the standard goals of a compod- 
tion prognm. ' ' . 

More and more schools are being asked to revise their programs 
to include greater emphaais on career i^ucation. The pressure is 
coming ttbm all sides: businessmen who feel that schools do not 
prepare students virell to ^eek employ inentt parents vi^ho worry 
that their children will leave schoc^ ^ join the unemployment 
^lines» students who see little relation between much that they have 
to iia in school and the practical necessity of eahiing a living* 
Many professional educators^ frequently but not exclusively from 
the vocational education areas^ arie also ehergeticaily advising a 
shift to career education throughout the school. ^ 

En^Ush teachers^ p^aps more than most high school teachers^ 
have diffkulty Vesporul^ to this call for career education since 
many feel that what they do in their classes relate more to the 
noncareer as|)ects of their sfkdents^ future Uvea* The area of 
written composition sM^ however^ is in many ways c^psdly 
related to career education* The English teacher performs a m^or 
career education servM» by preparing suidents who can write 
claatiy, who can, wl^ ihay want tp« conform to jhe traditional ^ 

« ; » a' ■ - ■ ■ 

This article was originally published in Ctauroom Pmctice$ in Teaching' 
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rules of spelling and mechanics, and perhaps most important, who 
are able to deal effectively with the requirements of different 
types of writing. On the other hand, many of the specific career- , 
oriented writing skills which English teachers are asked to teach 
do not fit easily into the typ6s pf writing with which they have 
been prepared to deal. Consequently, teachers have often pre- 
sented the skills involved m writing letters of application and in 
filling out application forms in isolation from the rest of the pro- 
gram* Aside from some emphasis on mechanical accuracy, such 
lessons have*^ generally had little connection to the rest of the 
program and have, in fact, seemed to many English teachers to be 
more api^ropriately a part of som^ other subject sucji as distribu- 
tive education. 

English teachers, usually a! the request of the guidance depart- 
ment (and rather unwillingly), have occasionally assigned the^r 
students a report on some topic such as **My Future Occupation** 
and tried to use the assignment as a means of teaching research 
skills. Lifted in large part from career pamphlets and encydo- 
pedias, sijich reports have usually been less than successful, either 
from ^e career or from the English point of view. In addition to 
being tedious and irrejevant, such' reports have failed because no 
effort was made to help the student to understand and to feel 
what being in his or her career choice would be like and to articu- 
late that feeling. Instead, external, largely factual information was 
all that the student was asked for or given. ^ 

It is possible, however, to plan a unit which will provide each ^ 
student wi^n^any opportunities to learn about and practice a 
variety of writing skills while at the same timfe explore a career 
from both the outside (applicant) and the inside (practitionei^. 

Phase One: Outside 

In such a unit, the students would begin in the traditional manner 
by examining factual information about a selected career and 
summarising those facts in a brief presentation, using the skills of 
outlining and summarizing. Since it is noti^a research report, there 
would \)e no pretense tliat tlie result is anything but a condensa- 
tion of , one or more souro^. Front this summary, the students 
would then write a list of the characteristics that iiiey have which 
suit thein for that career. At the same time, they would examine 
want ads or similar materials appropriate to this career, and obtain 
the names and addresses of busin(asses,'^encies, and institutions 
which employ people in that occupation* They woulcj choose one 
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and write a letter requesting inforaoiation about work poaeibilities. 
They would also ask for copies of fob applications, d^^ptions of 
application procedures, and so on. Wh^ such materials have been 
obtained, the students would go through 'the formal appUcation . 
procedures Cor em^oyment in that career,^ including possibly a 
simulated submission to whatever certification processes or exam- 
inations may be used in the field. 

Phase Two; Inside " * 

♦ ■ 

* 

Up to this point, the unit would resemble many efforts by English 
teachers to create simulated situations for the writing of job appli- 
cations, and it is at this point that most units conclude. Unfor- 
tujQiately, hpwever, such a unit concentrates only on the extemab 
of the career under consideration, an(^ the writing exercises and 
skills a^ of a rather low level. If, however, the unit were to be 
continued by asking the students to pretend that they had, in fact, 
entered the career under consideration, many additional writing 
skills "could be included. By reading ^biogr^hies and autobiogr 

. raphies, novels, shcart stories, and essays by and about pejpsons 
pursuing a particular career, students would attempt to develop a 
sense of what it is like to do that kind of work. They mi^t also 
•examine appropriate specialized n;aterials such as journals, man- 
uals, and books. ; . 

This second phase would require various types of writing. Stu- 
dents would be expected to interview a person working in that 
career area and present a written report in the manner of journal- 
istic iniiervtews with well-known people. They would also write 
narrative in which they attempted to present tlie details of the 
public life of a person in that career. They might also write several 
short palpers from this person's point of view, such as a letter to 
the editor of a local* newspt^r reacting to some issue event, 
a letter to a colleague, or a report to a superior. The particular 

'\skills involved in each type of composition would, of course, be 
studied ai a preliminary to the writing. Descriptive writing would 
focus on the details of the place of work and would probably re- 
quire a visit to such a place. Impressionistic writing would involve 
efforts to capture the various moods of the career and those who 
pursue it, and character sketches eould be written about fellow 
workers,, clients, and others. Again, the particular skills involved in 
each ^^type of writing would be examined as a part of the writing 
situation. 
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Finally, taking the role*^ of an established practitioner of the 
career^ students could prepare a job description to be given to 
someone considering entering that field.. They could also prepare 
an advertisement for a job opening, using the form appropriate 
to tlie career, and develop* application materials and procedures. 
The final step in the unit would consist of reviewing their own 
applications from Phase One, deciding whether or not to hire 
themselves on that basis, preparing a report to some appropriate 
authority explaining the decision, and writing a letter to them- 
selves concerning the decision. 

' Thus, in ^jtth a unit, each student would practice the general 
skUls of composing and also the particular skills, involved in the 
foUqswing types of writing: 

1. a summary, 

2. a list of character elements, - .. 

3. ^ letter asking for information, 

4. a job application, * 

5. a journalistic interview, . ^ 

6. a narrative, 

7. a letter to a newspaper editor, 
S. a friendly letter, • 

9. a report to a superior, • - \ 

10. a descriptioo, . / ^ 

11. an impressionistic piece capturing a mood, ^ 

12. several character sketches, - | '*> ( 

13. a job description, \ 

14. an advertisement, 

15. an application form, and \ 

16. a letter to a job applicant. 

This composition unit moves students from the outside of a 
proposed career to the inside, from the position of an uninformed 
novice to the viewpoini^of an expert who^ makes decisions about 
job applicants. Because of the emphasis on.the inside lletails of the 
career, the unit would f>rovide the student with a simulated situav 
tion for the practice of many different composing skills, of 
which, even the more "creative," would have a meaningful and 
pr^tical application. Such a ^gut, then, would meef the challenge 
of career education and, a**the same time, allow for activities 
^appropriate to the objectives of the English composition program. 
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: The authorvcontends that the km^u^e aspect of the language 
arts currlcuium provides a rich reservoir^f material beyodd skilly 
I development that can be integrated with career education* The 
! luticte suggests a variety of exploratory acUvities for sto^ 
I will help them realise the Interrelationships between language and 
j the worid of work while simultaneously reinforcing their cttri^ 
I ofttfy&nd joy in language itselt 

[ ' : ■■ : ^ ■■ ■■ •. . 

Teachers of language arts tbrougihout the country are illustrating, 
, throui^ locally developed curriculum materials, that they afe 
willing and able , to integrate language atts and career education in 
theif classrooms. By and large/ these materials focus on the devel- 
' . opment of language artrSdUs appropriate to job seeking. These 
skills include those required in interviewing, completing job appli- 
cation^ and writing leftters and reports of various kinds. The de- 
yelopment of ihese language skills is certainly an area in which 
English teachers can 'support career education prograins, but this 
^.emphasis suggests that career education is designed only 'for stu* 
dents who will seek full-time- employment immediately after high 
school graduation or only for vocational students. Potential col- 
lege students are interested in-^SSeers too, and surely there is much 
more in a language program tot all students that could be inte- 
* grated with career education than just practical skills development. 
• During the middle or junior high school years in which the 
mtyor emphasis in car«^ education programs is on exploration— 
exploration of the world of work, exploxation of self, and explora- 
tion of specific career dusters —it §eemt . fitting tha^students 
explore ^e language of work as well as the facta of^^rk. In an 
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activities-oriented Englisii classroom, students would enjoy and 
profit from the exploration of language as it is related to work in 
general and to specific career clusters and individual jobs or pro- 
.fessions in particular. Following are some suggested activities that^ 
middle or junior high school students could be involved in. not as 
full units of study, but as mini-units of one or two class periods at 
,a time or as individual student p^rojects. These activities could 
' result iiHncreased student interest in careers, general and specific, 
and simultaneously in the English language itself. 

Work Words 

Mudents at the middle or junior high school level are fascinated 
iTith stories about word origins. Wi£h even a superficial knowledge 
of the history of the languager-the mayor periods and influences— 
w»ich many schools include in their present fanguage curriculum, 
these students could explore the origins and meanings of words 
and expressions* such as wgrk, career, ocQupation, profession, 
tab*^, job, pay, salary, boss, blue collar worke^wkite collar work- 
t er, and so forth. The discovery that to pay traces back to the Latin 
for pacify or thatsatory meant sa/f money or that profession in 
Middle English referred to a religious declaration or vow or that 
job might have come from the Middle EngUsh jobb, meaning a 
piece, would enhance students' knowledge of how history brings 
about language changes and would, stimulate t^ir curiosity about 
other work-related uses of language. Students could examine: the 
development of present-day cdianotations of and distinctions be- 
tween such words as job and position, wages and salary, work and 
labor. Good dictionaries, of course, are imperative for this activity, 
as is some instruction in how to read a^ctionary entry if students 
do not possess this skill. * 

By examining the following groups of selected words which 
come from different periods of Old English, students could 
discover how the language can reveal the occupations of t^e 
peoftle who speak it. whether it be a whole nation or a small group 
of people in a particular-mpdem .occupational group: 

Group I— cliff, east, flood, mast, north, oar, sail, sodth, 
steer, moon, sun, star, storm, fish, strand, west, whale, rope, 
' flight, boat 

Group 2^huht, deer, fire, tinder, hungry, shoot, flesh 
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^toup^B--kettte^ cow^ calf, sheep^ chicken^ Bwine^ pig, hut^ 
ox^ horse^ hood^ fat^ fdcd, sold, home, tin, father^ neighbor, 
king^ door, folk^ bath^ man, wife^ child^ benefit corn, crop, 
^ roof ^ 

Simaar, more lengthly lists could be developed for Middle 
English, which would siiow French and Latin influences in^ the 
area of government work, the military » law, and medicine as well 
as other leamea professions. And finally, students could compiUe 
their own lists of words and expressions created or altered in 
meaning in Modem English that relate to work or specific kinds of 
work peculiar to the twentieth /tentoxy. The television industry, 
for example, has nSade a un/que contribution 4o the English 
vocabulary --i;wfeo, telecast televi$ion^ TeleProntpTer, commer- 
cial, video-editor^ cue card, anckormaa, and'so on. 

On-the^cene Observation 

Another activity that would hielp students realize the reliationsliip 
between Work and language requires an hour or two outside of 
school. The student could arrange to spend a block of time with a 
person at work^ recording the "work language" of that individuals 
A cassette tape recorder could be used« or the student could sim- 
ply take notes while obsmdng the person working. Afterwards^ 
the student could tally the work-related ^vocabulary peculiar to 
that particular job ^6r profession. Persons in the community who 
^ might agree to sutfh observations include lawyers, law enforcement 
officers, radio or television personnel, retail business persons, 
doctors, dentists, veterinarians, judges, restaurant owners or em- 
ployees, ticansportation personnel, -factory workers, hospital em- 
ployee, service station mechanics, and otliers. In situations where 
the public is involved, the student <?ouid note differences in voca- 
bulary and expressions used with co-workers and those used with 
the public, if such differences exist Exploring these differences 
in language for different audiences could help reinforce the con- 
cept of language as purposeful communication. Does the restau- 
rant waitress, for example, use the same vocabulary and expres- 
sions with the customer and the cook? The doctor wi^ the nurs^ 
and the patient? Sharing observations on tliese differences could 
lead students to fuller awareness and apprwiation of the impor- 
tant part language plays in the world of work. 
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Career Education Literature . 

After this firsthand observation, students could examine career 
education Uterature- books, pamphlets.nfolders-^avaUable in the 
school, making lists of vocabulary and expressions that are pecu- 
liar to various career clusters or j;o specific jobs within the clusters. 
Jobs in the data-processing family, for example, reveal a wide and 
relatively new and particularized set of words and expressions, 
even including a meaning of lariguage that may be novel to many 
students. Jobs in the health occupations cluster provide immense, 
lists of vocabulary words, from those associated with nutrition to 
those used by the physical therapist, the pharmacist, the radiolo- 
'gist, and on and on. Jobs in marine science, transportation, 
mining* manufacturing, and environmental control will yield their 
peculiar vocabularies. The variety and extent of these vocabularies 
could further impress upon students tlie interrelationships of lan- 
guage and work. 

Occupational Titles 

iviiddle or junior high school students k^'tliat our language 
often lias more than one word for a given thing or state or act; 
most can list synonyms for nearly any word a teacher mentions. 
By the sixth, seventh, or eighth grade, most students ar^ aware 
that certain words canry certain shades of meaning while others 
car^' other shades. It is possible that they have not yet considered 

' connotation in regard to occupational titles. Nevertheless, if asked, 
they. could list alternate titles for such an occupation as, law 
enforcement' officer. No doubt, they would come up with po/ice- 
man, cop, copper, fuzz, pig, keat, and so forth. With -such a list, 
'a teacher could ask students to consider the feelings behind the 
use of such Utles. How do they differ? What is the. difference be\ 
tween a psychiatrist and ^ shrink, a doctor and a pjll peddler, 
-music program ' director md disc, jockey, garbage collector and 
sanitation engiheer, mechanic and gre&se monkey, soldier and G/, 

'chef md cook, secretary axid'girl Friday, housewife and horne- 
maker? U students consider the cpncepiions behind alternate titles 

] and look for examples themselves, they will come to appreciate a 
pasic semantic concept-that meanings are in the ilsera, of the 
'language, not in the vrprds as such. Literal meanings or denota^ 
itions, through use, take oh positive, negative, or specjaliz^ mean- 
5igs. By examining pairs of occupational titles, such as those pre; 
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viously listed, students could explore the importance of status in 
job titles 9S well as move tjpward a cpmprehensionN>f the concept 
of eupjiemism. 

«■■'.. » 
Work Language on Television « 

Television progranuning offers students another good si^irce for 
' observing the language of work. As stiidents watch some of their^ 
favorite programs, they can note special uses of language as it 
relates to work. SpeciBc programs which focus on the^cupations 
of the principal characters would be especially useful. jPrograms on 
policework abcHtfid, as do those on medicine and law kad such job 
areas as tanck driving, private detective work, television produc- 
tion, psy.chology, aviation^ and teaching. In many of these pro- 
grams, tiie work itself is not the chief focus but merely provides 
background for human interest stories. Still, any authenticity a 
serious program claims is due at least in part to the language in the 
script that lends an air of reality to the d^a. In additibni» the 
observation of Work language in these progkms, students could be 
observing lifestyles and other areas pertinent to the goals of career 
ediKiatiott, This observation would require a recognition gn the 
part of the teacher and students that television dramai may not 
always be realistically accurate, and findings need to be c^pared 
with information gained fmm other source in real life. ^ 

In addition to dramatic programs, students in|;^:asted in sports 
careers vnH find g plethora <>f televised sporting 0vents and inter- 
views with athlete which they can view with 3^ ear. toward gen- 
eral sp(^ language and the specialized langfiage of individual 
' sports. likewise, occupations in music and the- dance are featured 
occasionally and could provide illustrations' of the importance of 
language even in these fields of work. Sp^jl^ docum^tary pro- 
grams \often focus on the work of arche^l^^ts, anthropologists, 
medical ^researchers, deep sea divers, sci^nlists of many Mnds, 

Occupational Naming U'^: 

Middle or junior high schc^^tudenta are generally curious about 
the\Qngin$ of tlxeir own jiames^ but they are probably unaware 
that 20 percent of 'American si^miam^ d^ve ^om occupational 
titiagpgoing back to th^ Middle En^Uah penod. SmitK the s^ond 
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most comiction name in America, Tay tor, AfiKer. Weaver, Baker, 
and Archg- are obvious examples, but students might enj6y 
examioing'oth^r names of En^iki origin which once identified a 
person's occupation or official position. Such names include the 
following, among many others. ^ 

4m&/er— horseman. • • , 

Ba//ey -bailiff 
Fosfer— forester 
Lambert— lamb herder . ■ 
. JVay tor— nail maker 
. Sati^yer— carpenter « ^ 

Tm mer— woodworker \~ -I 

Names of other than English prigin make up a large pojtiod of 
the names in the ArSerican population.. Many of these/too, were 
originally related to occupations. Cohen^ for exiimpie, the most 
common Jewish name is this country^-ia^^om ^ Hebrew for 
priest. Einstein meant a builder with stoheTT^r&nan and Perl- 
mutter were dealers in pearl and mother-of-pearl; Cantor was a 
soloist in the syiiagogue; while Lehrer was a teicher. Cook and 
Shoemaker come item the German Koch and Schumacher. The 
Spanish name Calderone identi^ed a maker of kettles. 

Students pould investigate the origins of their lown names and., 
those of their relatives and neighbors to (Jetermiiie whether they 
were occupatibnally oriented. They could also hayp fun imagining 
that workers today adopted their names on the basis of their 
occupations* They c6uld then invent names for people in current 
occ\ipations they find list^ in The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and devise a system fi^ sortuig out all the teachers, laiwyers, 
salesmen, and engineers from one another. Which names would 
be most co^mion? What would one call the person whose job it 
is to shape fi^shey chocolate into kisses? Or the person whose job. 
it is to remove rubber, particles from the sludge in a rubber fic- 
tor^? How would a person be named whose job. title is Mine4 
Jand Reclamation Inspector Position Number 00027? Or how 
would a person be named if his or JiJI^ title were Feedlot Pest 
^ Management Scout Supervisor? And vjrhat about a son who as- 
sumed the same occu^tion? Considering .whether occupational 
naming woiUd be desirable at this time in history could make for 
lively discussion. Such an imagi^tive excursion into the world of 
occupational titles would provide fun with .language wl^ile also 
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fajniliaming students with an important reference work in career 
education;. r 



Occupatiopal Wojrd Making 




Students typically eiyoy making juip new words- They do it natu- 
. r rally from a very early age and continue to do so at least among 
their peers throughout adolescencfe. Teenage slangy probably at its 
peak during the middle and junior high school years^ is in fact 
responsible for a great many pure root creations, semantic change 
; wojxis, and idiomatic compounds which eventually bring new 
words into the language. Consequently^ students are generally 
fascinated with the word-making process itself. The jargons of 
various, occupations are also respojmble for contributing signifi- 
cantly to our langvagedStudents ciuld build lists o,f words that ^ 
have been creatai^ tor new items or f^ocesses, or words whi^lh/ 
have taken on new meanings ^ a result of use ii^ some occupation 
or field of industry. They^ could examine lists provided by the 
teacher and investigate the priiicipies involved in the making of 
; new words; Some wqords and compounds which come from occu-^ 
pations and industry and^ which -might interest sti^dents today 
^ include leisure mit^ meier^maid^ 'test drive^ crock pot^ splashdowfh 
medU^ microwaue^ idiot sheets^ computerize, Lip-Quencher, 
^AstTQturf, Vista-yi$ion^ Ihstamatid'f'k^d so forth. Examining daily/ 
\, newspapers and weekly ma^s^es' will, yield words which are ^ 

working iheir Way into itie language but . which taay not yet be 
^ recorded in dictipharies; Students could, eacamlne these words to 
decide whether their origins are occupatiomril. Perhaps the most 
\enjbyable iictiyity .would be for students to^eam up a product \ 
or "process from some area of the world of work ahd crfeate the 
lismguage that inight derive from it < : ^ 



Work Language and Literature 

Finally^ mo^it m&idle or junior, high school literature anthologies 
V contain at Idast a few selections in which specific Occupations or 
professions are crucial to the plot and /or theme and characteriza- 
tion. Students could read some of these selections* noting uses of 
language or* vocabulary words that ate particularize^! by the kind 
of work being periformed. Nonfiction selections written with the 
^ intent to inform as well as entertain may provide the best literary 
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sources, but occasionally fiction, poetry, and drama are appro- 
priate sources as well. After dealing seriously with the language of 
work in the literary selectiont, students will probab^ enjoy look- ' 
ing at- the work language of the fictional Waiter Mitty as he 
progr^ses from one dream to the next, assuming one heroic 
occupational role after another. 

No doubt the teacher can create* other learning activities for 
middle or junior l^h school students that will help them become, 
aware of the importance of language to work, perhaps even begin- 
ning with the language of schoolwork. This awareness Of the inter- 
relationships of language and work, a positive in itself, could lead 

a broader awareness of the importance of language to nearly 
every aspeict of students' present and future lives while simultan- 
eously creating or sustaining a curiosity and joy in language itself. 

Resources 

Room-library materials that would be helpful in facilitating the 
kinds of language exploration proposed here include the follow- 
ing: 

1. current newspapers and magazines; 

2. desk-sized dictionaries for each student; ^ 
^ 3. one unabridged dictionary; 

4. several basic language books, including a general overview of 
the history of the language as well as brief introductions to 
other aspects of language study (The Languofj^ Book by 
Franklin Folsom, Th^ Tree of Language by «elene. and 
CSharlton liird, and The Language of Man edited by J. F. 
UtteU); 

5. other books on word histories (Dandeliom Don*t Bite by 
Leone Adelson tod Wkat'$ Behind the Word? by Harold 
Longman); 

6. American Surnames by Eisdon C. Sinith; ^ 
T.The American Language hy ILL: Mencken; 

8, DictiBnofy of Occupational Titles; ^ 

9. -^)amphletsi and other materials on cdteer clusters and specific 
occupations^ — ^ > 1^ . 




Career Investigation and 

Planning in the High School 
English Ctirriculmn 



Richard E. Roberta ^ 

Arii^igtoa Senior High Scho^CPoughkeepsie^ New York 



This e««fty outlines an individiilUzed senk^ elective course em* ^ 
^ pbuizing literature, writing, aiid re«earch activities The phiioso- 
> , phy and psycbotoiQr pf work undergird eacb unit, and the unite 
fprogrefs from the mtemai (self-knowledge) to the externa^ 
(knowledge of specific careers)* Suggestions are presented for 
readings, audiovisual materiaUt trips, and guest, visits^ as well 
as for methods of evaluation in thii noncompetitive kin4 of 
program. ^ 

For the teacher of English who may have been wondering how to 
fit career education to the language arte program; feripua con- 
sideration skouM be given to that branch of career ^ucatiqn 
^ generally knovm aa '^career inveatigatiofi and planning/^ While high 
school lit^ture anthologies have long included thematic units 
imder enticing headings like **Let*s Ejcplore Caoreerst^'.or '*Cau«€» 
V and C^e^'' somdbow in the eyes of the student this ^ still story- 
* boQk stud^. In faot» the matter is still beh^ pr^^nted in a story- 
' book way: ,thr6e weeks of exploring career^ then On to "Cpura- 
fi^eoW]^^^ <^r **Soience Fiction and Fantasy/*^ Wlnat'a really 

being explored k litemtur^ and the aim is to get smdents to.s^ 
TiW Uteratuxr is related to life vic^ versa ("In^^ 
/life, we , . l^');"thus th&'matter reij^ains^^l^ 
is that itiariy^^iiigh, school Engliah programs /remain literature 
priented, rather than ht^ > ^ 

^ ^ The pleas£Uit thing' about an English course in ca^rec^ mvi^tiga- 
[ tion ahd-plannim| Is that» whUe it is sustained by lit^tUrb, as well 
soon se^> it is^l^tered first i||id fdreniost in the interests and 

needs of the student A broac|^jjwge:of reading, writing, and re- 

..' ...... ^ { ^ 

This article was originally published in t^e jSfnglis/i Journal, vpL 66 
XNovember 1977), pp. 49-62.^<5dp €> 1977 by the Nstionsl Council of 
.I^ssfihsrs of Fgiglisk Reprinted bySp^rmission of the author and publisb'eTe 
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search activities helps students crystallize their thinking about - 
tiiemselves, the world of work^ tlieir entry ^to and place in it. 
Possibly be^t offered as a, seniof elective \mh no" prerequisites 
otiier tha« the i^^udents' intuitive desire to leara more about tKem- 
selves and careers that interest them, the course can uWize.cr// of 
the cqrommfications skills commonly associated with the English 
language arts. The appVoacR, largely individualized, ^encourages 
students to see for .themselves where they are in their thinking 
about the world of work, exposing them to a wealth of ideas and 
experiences designed to bring them along to an enlightened and 
realistic career decision. - > . 

Very few concessions need, be made for the so-called slow 
le^er. Most students wfll perform ^a capacit;^ hitherto un- 
imagined by' tliem (or by their teacher^l once they realize that 
what they are doing is of direcj; benefit to/them. Putting it pother 
way,^these are Ihings that had betterb^one well. And so they 
no^- apply ^eir vast stores of W«f0^o details that foimerly 
'seemed'to ha^e no significance: TIK scrutiAizing of a poem, for the> 
thoughts hidden between the linas; the careful attention paid to 
structjiring, punctuation, anj^apitalization in the writing of a 
.bus^Ss letter; Che painstaking research in the school library reven 
the'^Etconsidered oral response to a question Hke, "Why do you 
think you might hkd to work, for our company?"— an these skills 
c6me irito fuU playliSie and m^ke^nse to all but a few. 

• 'If concessions are made, .they can be made by way of providing 
optional asstgnments 'at varying levels of difficulty. For those 
students who are either more capable or more ^bitious or botli, 
the opportunity to prohfe; further can be offered, the ^teacher 

^ might,' for example, hav6 the entire classj*ead 3ill Sands's inspira- 
tional autobiography, My Shadow Rgn Fast, but only a few who 
appear interested in a cor|?orate care^;would read the story of the 
Watsons and IBM in William Rodgers's Think. Again, each student 

*might be retfuiced to seek out and read a magazine or newspaper 
profile of some prominent person engaged in the line of work he 
or she is inteirested in at the moment,- or perhaps to. monitor a 
career tape of someonQ who works at the job. However, only a few 

• yirho- are either motivated' or specially equipped" might be asked to 
prepare and present to the class a photo essay entitled,^^ Day in 
the Life of iHaryy Wilcox, Architect" ' . ^ 

It would be well aithis point to inject a viEprd about the broader 
aims of a 'course. By uow, it might have occurred to the 
teacher reading this article' that this isn't just a nuts-and-bolts 
;course in career planning. The fact is, the philosophy and psychol- 
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ogy of work are givelf'a promuient place throughout all pha:se8 of 
the investigation— mainly liiroi^igh the medium of literature, and 
specifically by way of selective lists .of familiar (and. sonae not so 
familiar) works ^ouped at the end of each unit and offered as 
suggested readings. . ^ - • " 

Htunan endeavor has always been' a concern of writers, but per- 

. haps the Jessdns proffered by these talented people oi vision have 
been somewhat lost to us in recent tlm^. How many people have 
any real commitment to , what they do for a living? How many 
would rather be dping spmiething else if, as they say, they had 
their way? (It is generally acciepted that they dont.) The sad part 

: of it is that these "trapped" people not. only believe now, but 
believed from the very beginning, that they were victims of a sys- 
tem over 'which they had little or no control. Worse ^t, their 
feelings and attitudes about wc^k are tiransmitted directlftiK) pieii 
children by a curious and misleading se|j df spntradictions, 
. ''Stay .in school!" says Dad tb his so h.jyg idnt, ind look atme. 
J*m stuck behfi^d those machines eijywSlus a day, five days a 

. weeki forty-nine weeks .a year. An^jKhat have I got to show for 

, it? You. want to be working like that for the r^t of your life, for 
$220 a week?" ; . 

But the youngster has no basis for comparison and bjily a very 
limited imderstanding-of the problem. His idea of what his father 

"actually does for a living is vague, since his father talks very little 
about hi& work. The old man seems to be doing all right. He's had 
the same job for as long as the youngster can rememfcNer. Dad go€« 
to work every day and brings hcttue a paycheck at the end of the 
week- With what he mak(^, and with what Mom and the others 
bring home, they all Iive, pretty good. The family owns three cars 

* and has a backyard pool. Then there's th^ike he got for his birth- 
day,, which he helped pay for. They-Uve as well, if not better, than 
the others in the neighborhood. And thiey worked fpr what they 
got—ail of "them! "You get what you> work f6r'*^that*s what Dad 
always said, wasn't it? And* what's wrong with'220 bucks a week? 
Boy, if he only m&de that kind of money at the supermarket right 
now! But that takes time and hard worl^. The young man knows 
that. But it is^uJo^k thai gets you the. things you want out of life, 
and not education. So what's the old^ man talking about, ''Stay 
in school"? 

' Actually, what the "old man" was talkina^bout was never S|aid. 

And if teadhers are inclined to doubt ''thjft this view of work is 
finniy roofed, in the minds of jsoioie of their students, it might be 
(■vi'q^while t6 try an experiment. ; ^ . ♦ 
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After a few weeks of your course, ask one of your mord tired- 
. looking (thdugii attentive) students why he hasn't yet turned in 
his essay on the theme, "What Is There for Me to Choose Prom?" 
He will, in aU likelihood, tell you, feeling perfectly justified in his 
answer, that he hasn't been able to find t^ie tixne tg do it; he goes 
right to work after school. Possibly, in the way suggested above, 
this idea of "work" has. settled in with him as some sort of canon, 
at once ennobling and extenuating in its implications— and to the 
exclusion of any consideration of alternatives*ihat might offer him 

Ti^ a better way fo moM his future and thereby gratify some deeper 
. instinct witliin him tfiat has yet to surface. (Ask the same student 
if he would work if he didn't have tor) Regrettably, there are those 
who will never gain an uiiderstanding of tlxe real.Values of work 
and who will be, to a large degree, disenchanted throughout their 
entire working lives. ^ ^ - 

it is hoped, then, that by perusmg the reflection* of thoughtful 
people as they observe th'emselves and others at work* the student 
will ^gain some valuable insights in^o the deeper meaning of ;the 
work process, ajid what can and cannot be accomplished by it. 

Before le|tving this point, it should be noted that the decision 
as to whatjs to be read should rest finally, with the teacher and 

^ the s(aident*ro this end, readings should be offered only as sugges- 
tions and should in no way restrict the choice. No list can be 
exjb^astive, and while readings Can be conveniently grouped by 
theme and ^e usually available in paperj^ck editijons or hard- 
cover anthologiemiready on school bookslwlves, if a student has 
some particular Interest, he or she should be encouraged to pursue 
it through whatever literature the teacher and student agree on, 
• A^ to the matter of audiovisual materials, the teacher need be 
limited only by the schoors budget allotment, the AV facilities in 
his school, and the demands on time. Currently, there is a bur- 
geoning market for software in the career ^ducatidn field, some of 
it quite appropriate for a course like tIjiERvTfae best of it would deal 
with case histories' where choices and alternatives , are involved, 
latter on in the course, *'how to" fihns, strips, or sound recordings 
/ might be used tojdvantage. But, oddly enough, the usual success 
story is most vulnerable to rejection (and often ridicule) by stu- 
dents who are chary of |[ood-intenti6ned efforts to direct them to 
th§ ways of salvation. Ciuiously, it is only through a taste of 

. .disillusionxaent (such as is sometimes offered by network TV 
white pkpek lilfe The Bhte Qollar Trap ot Higher Education: Who 

* ' Needs Jt?) tliat students are jarred into a fuller awar^ess qf the^ 
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many real probleois confronting them as they prepare to take their 
places in adult society. Negative views and hani looks at the ^rorld 
do not nec«isarily produce negative responsesTISiudents jaaost 
often tend rather quickly to identify the problems depicted and to 
seise on ways of dealing with them —and that is precisely where 
intdiectual and personal growth begins. 

The opportumties<a^-4kere, worid-U-youn^ chooae-from-these' 
excitmg-new-field» type* of presentations are probably the least 
effective AV materials for a course of the kind we are talking 
about here, though it may seem otherwise at first What should be 
remembered is that successful career exploration and planning 
begin at the level of personal discovery. It is here that the growth 
pattern is established. Glowing pictures of Industry at Work at its 
many tasks shot-gunned at young people tend to obstoict or at 
least blur the decision-snaking process which is at the h£art of 
jound career exploration. Better to say,: "What field are you think- 
ing' about right now? We may have a iQImstrip or c£^tte that will 
give you some background and ideas to help you decide wheiher 
this nii]^tbeforyou.'" ' «^ 

For the same reasons, fielcFtrips might best be scheduled on an 
individual basis— except where.4 class might, let's say, learn about 
how some leading employer in the commimity is organized to 
process job applicants or indoctrinate, train, and advance its em-, 
ployeeir This infdnnation is valuable to all, whereas what is 
actuiDly done by^ th*;: company by way of its busing arid job 
classifications is valuabi^ to only a few. 

The order of presenting the units in the course will, more likely 
succeed if it is progressM^|j^ the list of units and readings at 
the end of this pap^rO flBctive career planning requires that stu- 
dents assemble and'eva^a^ data along two broad fronts: internal 
and externaL The first two jUnite can be designed to provide stu- 
dents wit^J basic mformafcion about themselv^ (intem«l^hat,is 
revealing and useful in deteonining how their career inlets 
,thight b^t be served in. light of their personalities, background, 
capabilities, needs, and aspirations. The third unit can turn the 
direction of the seirch outward, where students can take a look at 
the field or fields that interest them. It iei heie that students first 
begin to translate dreams into realities, often breaking away 
puerile or unrealistic career selections.^ The fourth unit 9an expose 
students to the routes and strategies that are most often us^ to 
open do<n». Unit five can alert them to, what they sfcto^SW and 
ishouM not expe$:t once they are .c^ the job, and unit six^f^n o^er 
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them* finally, fhe opportimity to appraise in retrospect the data 
they have assemM^d about and fpr themselves to the point of 
gathering the necessary momentum that tliey will need to carry 
them forW.ard with^a fxill measure of confidence in thi& knowledge 
that they are on the right track to a fuller, moib enlightened way 
of life. 

Lastly, it might be well to consider how the teacher is to eval- 
^iiate student progress in a course of this kind, Carefer exploration 
is, by its very nature, a noncompetitive activity. While competition 
plays a key role in iidvancing toward a given career goal, one stu- 
dent does not compete with another during the initial stages of 
searching and planning. Logically, then, grading ^ would seem to 
have little or no bearing on what students learn or do not learn 
about themselves and careers that interests them. The test and 
measure of this coines later. But respecting the need to comply 
with ^ the more traditional aspects of schooling, the teacher will 
most likely be expected to record some indications of students^ 
progre^ k 

Onensuggestion for eisaluation that would seem tomake sense 
i& to award a standard grade of, say, 95 or A for each assignment 
tumed in and completed in a particular unit, grading down from 
there for points not^fuUy covered or simply left out. Thus, as isi 
most usual, a report not tumed in at all would earn nothing, or a 
grade- of ze^^. Grade reports could then be based strictly on a 
simple numerical average over any given. period* The theory here 
is to hold as nearly as possible to an objective grading system, 
based only on ^what is or is-not tumed in, thus anticipating the 
condition that most usually arises on the job; that is, you derivoi. 
benefits for the thoroughness of your work— thoroughness being 
one commonly accepted^ standard for performance. (Excellence 
is a measure that , is harder to define." While^not imk^iown as a 
means of evaluating an employee's work, it runs over into a more 

Tbjective appraisal of proficiency.) 
On the other hand, this is still an Eiiglish cpurse, albeit func- 
tional,* and the teacher may wish to evaluate at the level of effec- 
tive cotomi^ication, as this pertains to the language arts skills 
being utilized to complete the report assignments. There is no 
reason why one couldn*t, say, award two grades: one for thorough* 
ness of coverage and tne oUier for correctness of expression if the 
latter is an important consideration in'^the evaluation procedure. 
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fiUOne-WhoAmU i# 

H. Auden, "The trnknown CSUzen" . ' 

Si<^m<iBtch,JomthanLivini^fon Seagull «. > v 

WUU CaUiA, *'P*ul's Cwe'* 
lUlpb Wildo Eao«t»n, «S«lf-ReJii(nce" 
, Henntno Hesse, JOcmifltrt \ 
^mijfd MtUrnud, "A §uiiimm 

EUgeoe O'Neill, Ah^ Wildemes$! . , . 

Edward Aiiiogton Robinson, l^iver Qisevy" 
J. D. Salinger, The Catcher in the Rye ^ 9 

W^^x^My Shadow Ran Fast 



Unit Two-What Do J "Want out o; 

Robert Progt, "Two Ttimps in Mud Time" 
Sinclair Lewis, **L«nd'' 
AsthwcWX^t^Death of a Salesman 
Ogdm Nash, "Kindly Vnhitch fhat Star, Buddy" 
ai£fdr«lOdets,>«Waiting for Lefty"* " 
Carl Sandbutg, ''Money" * 
Studs Terkei, Working 

Henry I>avkl Thoreau, ''Life witbout Principle" 
John Updike, i?a&&iX iiun 

Unit Three— Whd^ Is Them for Me to Choose From f 

Claude Brown, Manmi^m the Promised Land 

Jobn Gaiswbrtby, /Quality" 

Micbael Harringt/n, "The Poverty of the Bowery" 

UtAHentottt Jazz Country 

Sinctailr Lewis, Ba&&if 

EdwiQ Markham, "The Man witji th« Hoe" ^ •/ , 

George Milbura, <'A Student it^ Economics" 

Eugene C^'Neili, BeyoAP fAe Hoftrott 

MmxtRk^rThe Adding Machine 

Edward ArlingwfrRoblnson, "Cassandra" 

WUljam Rodgers, r/»/yi& " 

T1ieodoreK*ethke, "Dolor" 

James Thurber, **^0 Secret Life of Walter Mitty" - 
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Richard Nelson BoUe$, . 



JRichard iC IrwIj; Qo Hire Your$dfan Employer 
AusiinUwsih$U^HowtoFmdaJob 

AmimUMishMil,How to Get d Better Job , ^ . ^ 

DemB.Veskin.TheArtofJobHuntmg ■ ^ 

AllmRood^. Job Strategy ' v ' * 

Sw^ Sp\%y&i^ Your Career If,You *re Not Going to CoU^ 
Phoebe T$yUx^How to Succeed fri the BusOiess of Finding a Job 

Unit Five— What Happens When I Get the Job,? . • 

Frederick'Lewis Allen, "Horatio Alger,. Jr.V. 
Hamlin G«riand, " Under the Uoq's Paw" 
Edgar Lee Masters, "Judge; Selati Uvdy" 
Artijur Miller, Ai/AfySom , . 

Laurence J. Peter and Raymdnd Hull, The Peter Principle and The Peter 

Prescripiioh 

-^^lUianS garoyto, "Where I Come Froni People Are Polite" 

Upton Sinclair, ar/ie Jiwnfte . -• ^ 

Deat^Saaih.Bepcuri from Engine Co.. 82 

Jxving Stom, Jack London^ Sailor on Hor$ebacM . - . 

Mark Twain, "Learning the Eiver" 

WUUam Carlos Williams, "In Chains" .» ' 
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Our Vocation to Teach tiie 
Vocations: The Integration of 
Career Education with the 
Teaching of literature and Writing 

RobettShenk ' t , 

. United States Air Force Academjr 



It U our eHhical responsibility u tetcher$ to help students explore 
^^both the poiitivp and negative aspects of work in the lives of- 
" huhwm beings. SFhis exploration can be done through a vast rahgit 
of es^eeOeut literature and imaginative writing, discussiph, and 
sic^latibn activities. The author argues that we can only increase 
" stlideuts' a^tbetic appreciation of Uteraturd by involving them in 
^ such aetivitiet. . ■ ^ ■ 

Is it possible to t^ch literature and writing from the angle of 
^"career education" vs^ithout destroying the literature^ or debasing 
the writing instruction to^ a mere matter of technical skill? Such 
a thing would tiP possible if our litMature contained substantial 
portraits of various kinds of vocations, and if each one of tho£^ 
portraits made an attempt to delineate the ^alue, meaning, or 
imjiort of the l|ecific line of work under consideration* As an 
exampWof what I mean, consider the following passages from 
the trilogy U.SA.; in which novelist John Dos Passos attempts 
to d^^be th6 meaning or import of Prank Lloyd Wright's career. 
' DpsP^so^beginsin this w^y : 

The son and grandson of preachers, [Wright l*becam6 a preacher 

hiblueprmts, i ^\ . ■ ' 

pmjecting con^ctlohs in the ^erican.^^^ 

Euro^anpast, A 
. What did Wright preach? 

the horizons of his boyhood, 

a future that ia not the rise of a few pbmts in.a hundred setec- 
' fcfiwi stocks, or a;i increase in cairioadings, or a multipiication^f 
ciedit in the bank or a rise in the rate 6a calimoney, . ' 

hut a new clean construction, from the ground up, based on ^ 
uses and needs ... . - : * . 
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NaturaUy,WrigtoUfe was both stormy, ah^ * , 

full of arrogant projects unaccomplished (How often dofes the 
preacher hear vp^'Vdirf^ the^ eny?^ hall, 

the draftsman watchjlk^ust tuiz over the earSfuIfycontrived 
plans, the architect ^S^e jftfledup WUep.riii^ curt yellowing and 
. brittle in the filingcabinet) T 

But it was also filled with satisfaction^ \ 

the building that is most completely his is the Imperial Hotel 
Jn Tokyo that was one of the few structures to come unharmed 
through the earthquake of 1925 (the day the cable came telling ^ 
him that the building had stood saving so m%ny hundreds of lives 
he writes was one of his happiest days). 

And Wright's life was, pregnant witli"*meanihg. For Wright con- 

'sidered that " ' ^ 

^ ■ «■ . . 

TBuilding a building is building t6e lives of the workers and 
dwellers in the building. ' • 

The buildings detenni^e civilization as the cells^ in the^OKy- 
comb the funcUoQs otl^ees*^ Hr \ 

Clearly, in th^ese short^passages, Dos Passos has presented details 
which suggest something of tlie real^huinan significance and mean- 
ing of Wright^s life and profession* Nor is Dos P^os the only 
novelist to have done suah ^ thing. In fact, writers of all kinds-- 
novelists, poets, dramatists, biographers— have thrpughou^ 
civilization considered the subjects of labor arid vocation, portrdty- 
ing as does Dos Passos the quest for worth, usefulntess, and satis- 
faction in worH on the one hand, and the frustration and bitter 
futility which is ofteri encountered^ such, a se^cj^ on the others 
Because of this, it is both possible and practical to integrate a 
genuine hinnanistic concern about work, vocation, and jfixeepk 
with the teaching of good and even of great literature and with 
relevant writing assigrunents. Indeed, I am convinced tRat we are 
missing a bet, doing a disservice to our students, and, most impor- 
tant, not realizing the full values aiid Implications of our litei^ 
tur^, if we do not, develop an eye fo^j^ese things and begin to ^ 
speak to them with seiisitivity and understanding. But in order to 
llemonsfrate this, I should like to make several points, illustrating 
as I do b5^ reference ^IT specSfic works of literature and related 
exercises and writing assignments the kind of approach I ain talk- . 
^ng about " , 

First of all^ it is supply true that Western •literature from its 
very inception, that i^, &om Homer hinoself, has imaged a variety 
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of vocations in their individuality and in their purposeful exercise. 
It tim been often remarked that the Qdyslcy is so accurate in 
geographic description and maritime detail that ilomer must have 
^ obtained his fs«;ts froQi some early sea captaihi or have been a 
\ sailor himself, Bi any case, his hero Odysseus is first and periiaps 
^ foremost a sailor, although certainly also a long, a soldier, and 
genml nian of the world. Not only does he know the paths of the 
seas, but the structure and building of boats— buflding a boat is his 
first occupation in the, OdJ^'Ssey, and "the first adventule he en- 
counters is a^i^wreck in which he must rise all his knowledge of 
C^fche sea and iiis skill to survive. In fact, the universal skill with the 
hands of Homer*s hero, who has also built his own 'palace and- 
fashibned his bed from a tree thmk, and who h^' a consumma^ 
. knowledge both of the construction and the use'ojf |?is ^eapons.-is 
of the first importance in undersWding 'Homer's' '^oneeption of 
civilization and its basis in skill or cunning , of iUe most practical 
kind, this in addition to the skill and cunnifag of ruling. Homer is, 
of course, but the :fir^t of a long line of poets and writers to write 
of the need for prudence in statecraft, a necessity illustrated not 
only in Odysseus' owti^ wisdom but in the cleverness of Pepelope's 
• weaving of -the «hroud, and in the prudence and modesty of King 
Alcinous' daughter, Navisicaa. The same theme is revealed in the 
lives of more mundane characters, such as the shrewd Eurycleia, 
Odysseus* niiweV who recognizes her master while washing his legs, 
- but who keeps hiar head as she does. And there is also Eumaeus, 
the faithful swineherd, who experiences in his Very humble occu- 
pation the same hospitality and charity on the one hand, and the 
craft, strength, and watchfuhie^ on the other, that aire found in 
the palaces of statesmen and rulers. In short, the theme of the 
necessity for shrewdness or craft in human endeavor is deeply 
interwoven<;throughQut this seminal text of our literature. 

In another cornerstone kterary text, craft and occupation are 
not only prominent subjects, but they provide what is perhaps the 
pivotal theme. This text, of course, is Chaucer's The Canterbury 
Tales. Like Homer, Chaucer pays closer attention especial^, in his 
Prologue to the particular details of each person's occupation or 
craft; the shrewd lawyer, shipman, and reeve are in their own ways 
"'^mparable to the wily Odysseus,' while the yeoman, ^cook, and 
even the Wife of Bath in her weaving are noted as behig renowned 
for their practical skill. Chaucer pays special attention to the de- 
tails of tlie paraplhemalia and^dress required of each profession, 
and it is ijitere^ting in this coij^ext to dwell iA class on the much 

» /> ■ 
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lessened degree to which modem people can be identified by their 
trappings and clotlies, and upon the question as to whether our Avn 
sense of identity, suffers as a result. Indeed, thoughtful considCTa- 
"~fion"of the Prologue as aVvhole may suggest that one of the best 
way& to gain a personal sense of identity is through taking up a 
parjticular calling, and this possibility merits very serious considera- 
tion in our times» which provide much less in the way of a sense of 
identity thaii did the ages of Homer and Chaucer. For not only 
does an occupation in Chaucer give one identity in the sense of 
clothing, skills, and special .kirids of knowledge, \>ut it also pro- 
vides a pe^rdn with something to live up to, or an implied^urpose 
and duty in living. Professional etiiics is of course a very promi- 
nent modem-topic, but in the Prologue, the proSession itself seemts 
to be-'a way of being ethical, as if a pex:son can be judged by the 
degree to which he lives up to his trade. Seen in this Hght, the 
description of each pilgrim in the Prologue can be the subject of 
verbal or written comparisons between' the ide$l and th^ actual, or 
between what a pilgrim implicitly agrees to do by being a member 
of a profession (^'profession'* here is seen in its sense as a commit* 
ment or vaw), and what he actually does* Perhaps more readily 
applicable to moderh life are assignments which require students 
to describe some of their own friends in Chaucer *s way— their 
fellow classmates, for example, who 

find the TV more amusing 
than to do, battle with chemistry 
^ and find that they're losing, 

or tlie corner grocer whose cheating perhaps has prompted a few 
students,, to try to outwit him» just as the students in Chaucer's 
"Reeve's. Tale'* try to outdo^^the miller. These examples are just a 
few illustrations of how the inventiveness of Chaucer's depictions 
of these professions can stimulate ^iiinking about the issues in- 
volved in all occupations, and at the same time develop an appre- 
ciation of the achievement of the poet himself. 

One might go on describing such themes from the classics of 
Western literature* and suggestv for example, a number of issues 
in Shakespeare that caii be fruitfully approached with an eye to 
the meaning of a particular profession, for Sliakespeare imaged 
such professions as ruler and statesman, politk^ian and orator^; 
soldier and leader, courtiei; and counselor, wife, merchant, play er> 
•poet, student and judge, each in its own particular character, pur- 
pose, potential for fulfillment, and particular temptations and 
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frustxaticms. But enough has, already been said to establish the 
fact that work, iccupation» and calling are standard and intriguing 
subjects that hav0 been meaningfully treated in some of the grjeat- 
est literary work^, of our cultittcM would like to tiun noyr to' . 
moderp literature knd discuss in reBttion to a variety of modem 
works the degree to whkih they, toQ, can be meaningfully ex- 
plored in terms of their portxaits of work and the professions. 
Here, just as before, such ah approach, far from destroying the 
literature^ will often bring home some of its real' Value and 
. vyprth. ■ X 

It is useful ui approaching modem literature to speak directly^ 
to the issue of choosing a career, which is so important to studen^ 
and which is usually ver;^^ interesting to them* as well. Indeed, a 
whole course or umt can\be organized about this concern, and , 
such a unit would ultimately touch on most other important 
humanistic issua« connected with work and careers.. We might 
begin with ^vhat is perhaps the most lively and^ vital portrait of 
someone finding a calling^ all of American literature, and that is, 
of course, Msurk Twain's adcdunt of the cub pilot in the first part - 
of his Life on ike Missksippi This famous and humorous acco^ 
is especially attractive 'to students because of the el^maflinSfN. 
romance in the work, an element that is very imporiant. Students 
can be led to consider its implications by d^ribing some of their 
fellows who are all afire to be doctors or lawyers, and then by 
imagining or depicting what realistic difficulties those sfeidents are 
likely to face, possibly patterning all of this after Twain*8 accQjjnt. 
For even the poteUtdal for disillusionment is brought out in ulp 
t^att, in Twain's faihoias cpmparison of his initial romantic view of 
the sunset on the water with yrfiat^i^ sees^latef when he becomes 
aware of the dangers beneath, and in-ixis iuixb^ comparisoci of. 
ihis disparity with what he thinks a doctor rftust fa6e,'ever looking 
for disease underneath beauty. This kind of focus on the text it^ 
self, along with verbal or written imitations of it, can bring up im- 
porta^t considerations concerning the danger of overly romanti* 
cizing a particular calling' Tet the reqtiirement to study and 
describe the character of Bixby the pilot and perhaps compare him 
' with his bumbling apprentice may suggait that there is dbme tmth 
to the romaj^e after all, m the sense of the personal growth in 
ability and maahc^»»that is involved in the mastering of a 
profession.^ - 

Mu^ inbre could be said about Twain's Life on the Mississippi, 
which, although less than sixt^ pages in length, is a classic of its 
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%^ kind. But of course Twain's work is not alone in portmying the \ 
. discovery of a stimulating calling. Alex Haley considered tlie I 
Oisco/ery of a very different kind of profession in iJoofts^ where 
wrote of Chicken George's discovery of his great talent as a game- 
cocker. And Haley's recent TV account of his own discovery of a 
Vpcatipn through the success of tlie love letters he glxost-wrote 
for his naval shipmates now ha& become very well known^ Such 
accounts as these perhaps need to be set alongside other kinds of 

.exj^riences and literature to which they can be compared and 
contrasted— works such as Sir Walter Scott's Rob Roy^ in which 
the main character returns to his true vocation in his fatlier's 
firm after leaving it in quest of adventure, or Morton Thompson's 
Not fls Q Stranger^ in which a man with an obsession to be a doctor 
goes through the shattering experience of discovering wha/ a 
4 doctor is not. However, it may be more appropriate for stu^nts 
to participate imaginatively in literature poijtraying significant and 
meaningful careers in progress.' By reading ^nd considering works 
of this kind, students cpn get a taste of the future implications of 
present vocational decisions. For example, the issue in Bel Kauf- 
man's Up the Down Staircase^ as to whetlier the heroine, at the 
end of her first year as a teacher ifr*a New York public school, 
should stay with her frantic and frustrating occupatic^,^ can be 
highlighted by asking students whether they themselves would 
accejpt the fitistrations they have seen placed on some of their 
own teachers. A good assignment in this connection is to require 
students to compose letters in which tliey eac^i impersonate .one pf 
their own teachers writing a letter of resignation, me^king sure they 
get-^nto that letter a good pictiire of what students must seem to 
\ beHttke through that particular teacher's eyes. SucK ^ignments 
would require sttidents te focusr on the potential for^rustration in 

* this line of work and at the* same tijn^ could be used to get across 
certairi rhetorical principles ^uch as the requirement for an essay 
^ . to be appropriate tox the character of the writer)* On the other 
hand, students should also be required to picture mcmients of suc- 
cess v^Ui ^aching. Finally, Kaufman's portrait of teaching can be 
readily, compared to other descriptions of the same subject, either 
portraits found in other novels like^ Francis ^Qray Patton's Good 
Morning^ Miss Dove and James Hilton's very different Goodbye 
Mr. Chips, or in treatments of teaching drawn firom other genres. 
For brides novels, much modem drama^ biography, aKd poetry^ 
have also dealt meaningfully with this subject* ' ' ^ 
s Concerning poetry, however, I would like to point out tliat 
fhexe are certain rather famouis poems o£ special interest in the 



context, pf ^roeatioml decisionsV^pefcificaHy; po€^ drai^. 

choosing any particular occupation-Nrhese raiig^-ftdm Oe<»ge 
Herberts *Trhe Collar," which portrays a preacher's stride with 
religious disdpline, to Wordsworth V sohnet, f'Nuns Fret .Not at 
Iheir Convent's Narrow Room,** with its imag^ of peace in con- 

l fiped tasks such as spinning, weaving, and even in studying. Imi- 
tations of such poems as these can prove challenging especially 
to/ talented piipils. Ox^ the other hand, class discussions in which 
students must bring up real-life instances of being limited and tied 

7do>yn by an occupation can also help in iUimunating the poetry 
and in drawing attention to the great growth in personal character 
that is required in order for one to become skilled and successful" * 
in any-si^^yficant or purposeful work Indeed, it is alnuoit impog- _ 
sible to overstress the importarice of this particular theme. Some, 
very fine lij^r^ture exists which portrays the necessity for charac- 
ter 'in veiy different fields: B<ilyaag|S G/onts tii th^e Earthy tox 
example, with its portrait of a long-suffering pioneer, womi^n, or 

' the dull but heroically consci^tious ship captain of Conrad's'^ 
Typhoofi Examples of t|iis sort of literature cCHlld be multiplied, . 
and a great many different aspects of personal chsjtsujtet illu*- 
trated, from industry^persever^ce^ and patience to aggressiveness, 
courage, and self -sacrificing. Howey^, a detailed* discussion of. 
excellent short story by James Galsworthy oan provide an illus- 
tration of such qualities as these, and it can also be used to^taise 
the issue as to why character is needed at all, or whether it is 
primarily personal self-interest or some kind of principled cause 

, for which one should be' working in the first place. • • "* \ 

' TnWff steady, entitled "Quatlity'*~and the quality of one's work 

* is anjQther Issue whidi is i^ery important for students to cpnsidejr- 
. is about a pair. of German cobblers named Gessler workuagjn 

England about thd'tum of the century., THey make beautiful boots 
. which are eminently weU-fitted and long-lasting, attributes- which 
^ result from the painslaldng and particular attention the cQbbler^ 
^ pay to the needs of ^a<^ cHent*s f6ot.^Cleariy their cis^ 

* to which :they are exticaantoMffily devoted. However.'ias the story 
progresses, are losing their customers to tlfe sellers of factory- 
made boots.'ftey have tolreduce the size of their shop, which so 

' saddens the ^er Gessler thatt he dies as a result, and his younger 
brother pro^pcessiVely grows old before his time. Biit he continue 
making his ^opts, sitt^ over thein ^ay and night and J^^pg all 
the money that he earns "back into rent and leatherrn^""" 
the> young, compassionate narrator, who has just received an 
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' of boots and has fouhd them to be the finest Gessler Has ever 
made for him, goes into Gessler^s shop to conigratiilate him, only 
to discover that it ha& been takei;^ over by anptl\er man. This 
fellow tells him tiiat^ Gessler 4ias died, apparently from overwork 
and what the doctor 'calls "sU>\sr starvation," an outcome that he 
claims is^all one could expect given Gessler's refusal to com- 
promise, tq^advertise, or in any other way td submit to- the de- 
mands of 

Such, in aliort, is the plot of the story, and usually students feel 
one Vay or another about it, and 6s|^cially about the younger of 
the two brothers. An excellent assigfmient is to have students 
writ€^ an argument proposing that-the yiifiSiger Gessler was a saint 
whp gave his Ufe for his work, or else was a fool who threw away 
his Ufe*needlessiy, thp story providing strong evidence for either 
proposition. Posing the issue in this way raises a great number of 
important- questions. In general, and especially in 'our times, 
should one compromise quality and real concern for one's cus- 
^mers for» the sake of one's own livelihood, losing one's self- 
respect in tile process? Or^ on the other hand, shouldn't one give 
the people what they actually want? Wliat is the principal object 
of work -^personal benefit or public service? And to what extent 
do modem conditions put a hiatus between these twa objects? 
Finally one returns to the orighial question, Whetlier tlie youngei; 
Gessler, who apparently consciously decided to dq what he did, 
was courageous or cowarc^y, a saint and m^artyrlike figure, or 
*merely'a stubborn old fool. Naturally, -qlasss dl&ussion on th^se 
issues, perhaps involving the invention of modem parallels to^ 
Gessler's situation, or perhaps involving an ordered debat^ be- 
tween the two sides, can prove iq be stimulating and challenging 
to both teachers and atudents, especially if eich person must learn 
10 defend either view. And once again, the story is so.compo^ed 
that such ah effc^rt can .only serve to shed light on the original 
textX^^ ^ • - - 

Other is^es in literature can be approached in a similar fashion. 
But wha^ver the particular issue, or whatever the literary work, 
it ijid[portant to approach that work in a well-balanced;way. In 
the foregoing example, for instance, we >^ould be remi^ if we*did 
not (noint of the great worth of the cobbler's devotion to tfoing 
quali^s^k; oh the other hand, we could be equally faulted if we 
gave any leSr^ttentiott 4;o the need for facing up to hard decisions , 
and the necessity of dealing with the actualities with which as 
workers we will always be confronted, and which in the story 
Gessler seems to i^^e. Similarly, in other ca^es. In considering 
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Mary Elizabeth Vroman's "See How They Run," 'for example, a 
short story about the succ^ of a black schoolteacher against the 
odds of poverty, overloaded classes^ and lack of student ambition.- 
one couM very properly , ask How much of Uiis teacher's success 
was due to her being young and enthusiastic,,and how-much of Jier 
vitality might fall off with age, when t^^e frustrations might 
increase. With a depiction df failure such as is found in Ernest 
Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, one should point out that, 
as tl)e text itself says, the old man ."went olt too far," and had he 
been^rhaps a bit- wiser, instead of leaving himsblf open'fo tlie 
tragedy that eventually occurs^ he would have cut -the, line at the 
first. Of course, raising this latter alternative would challenge 
Hemingway's apparent, ihtent, to glorify the old man's heroic ' 
- struggle against enormous odds and ceriidR' jdeifeaf. But the 
philosophy Hemingway is preaching needs to be brought up in any 
full and sensitive teaching of the bo6k, and certainly no philos- 
ophy, Hemingway's no less than any other, should be hel|i im- 
mune from dritkiism. 

Our attitude, then, in dealing with all literature involving work, 
needs to be one of allowing tliat meaningful and constructive 
results are usually possible and are greatly to be desired and sought 
fo^. But reciognition must be given to the fact that the attainment 
of these results will require intense, pWful, and sometimes 
desperate effort. It i§ true that a great number of modem works 
of literature exist which, instead of portraying the possijjilities for 
meaning in work,. suggest- that there is no hope and that all labori- 
ous effort is fiitite. Certainly we must b€s alive to the possibilities 
for frustration and alienation and must give works manifesting 
•such difficulties and hopelessness fuU consideration, for there is no 
question that they reflect certain realities sSbout our cultUrs aiid 
our acperience. But failure and frustration in portraits of work is 
. often tee fruit 'of failure of vision and perierverance— in the 
character or iii the author. Usually, if looked at carefully, every 
work situation will embody some kind *of meaning and potential, 
a potential which we mufit support^ Put in other terms, while it is 
true thTat literature portraying the frustrations to be found in 
modem wo;rk, like the frustrations to be foiin^ in modem life as ^ 
whole,' will s^ways be with us in superabundance, for t^Ut very 
.reason it is incumbent upon^us to offer our students, along with 
such material, whatever we can ^o offer .in the way of visiQn* 
purpose, and meaning. Specifically, we must offer them imag^ 6^ 
purposeful work being done,^f hope^ and of substantial achieve- 
mmU Willy Lomanlfchey'will see all theu: live/; Madtoie Gurie th^ 
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will not meet every day. And if they $o not mqet Madame Curie 
in our classes, or Willa Gather's archbishop and singer, or William 
Gibson's The A//rae/e Worker or even James Herriot'g humorous 
vQt, they are unlikely to meet tjiem at all. More important, vfe 
won't be meeting them either, ^Anji it may well be tliat tlie great-* 
est value of a serious attempt at teaching English with an ey6 to 
the possibility of meaningful work and vocation would be the 
revitalization of our *own work ^d*a rededic^tion to our own* 
vocation. . . ^ 

* • * 

Note ' ' 

1. John Dos Passos, (7.S.4. (New York: Randbm House, 1937)/pp, 430- 
33, ^ . - ' 



Stimiilating Writing 
Through Job Awareness 
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From their Excursion into the business community, the author 
and a group of Engligh teachers discovered that many of the* 

* general skiUs and attributes employers consider important parallel* 
the siciUs and attitudes we try to teach in t^e language arts class- 
room. As a result, of this investigation, participants derived a 

, Iehg|hy list of ideas for writing as it is related to jobs and the 
community. 

What does the business coraraunity exi:4ct of prospective em- 
ployees? What resources in* the business community might be used 
for instructional pui^poses?- What 'might be done 'in ^a- secondary 
sclxool classjcoom to enhance student success seeking arid retain- 
ing jobs? These .were three of thei questions twenty -one teachers 
and guidance counselors and one university professor posed during 
a receiitMjDsgrvice program; Our investigation led us to local ahd 
national inaufitoies and bushnesses, a science museum, a .spider 
museum^ the Folgerr Library, and many otherKteations. In the 
•process we discovered a number of possibilities /or writing experi- 
ences, field trips, and career editeition, 

Pariicipfiuite y^e^^^^^^ how weU they v^ere 

received by the business community— a 'community which was 
il»pressed that teachers would mal?^ the effort to explore how 
businesses function and what attributes are. importmit m seeking 
employment We found many of the expecti^ons of business were 
pertinent to English classes* Those resporxsible for. hiring stated 
skilk arid atixibutes they desired in an applicant, including the 
ability to spell conventionally, punctuate appropriately, and write 



Thiii article 'waa Qtiginally pubtished in the Engliih Journol, vol 67 
(November 1978), pp. 42<*43. Copyriijht 1978 by the National Council of 
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sentences in which subjects and verbs .agree; abihty to write ^ 
legibly, follow directions^ pay attention to details; ability to com- ' 
muhicate clearly orally; and accuracy. Also given considerable im- 
•portance were attendance, including limited' tardiness; ability to 
work well with others; attitudes and m^efs; pride in work; 
appropriate attire; demonstration of respect; willingness to accept 
responsibility; promptness/punctuality;' realistic expectations 
about the type of job for which -one qualifies and its pay scale; 
computation ability; "knowledge of previous work experience, 
y^cluding dates of employment and employers; a sense of bow to 
participate in an inte'rview; and reliability. . • 

The more of these skills and attributes one possesses, the 
greater tK^ opportunity for being employed. While the, subject of 
"grammar" was mentioned in several interviews, no one used.it 
in the sense of nomenclature or the identification of noun^ and 
participles. What was stressed \^as subject-verb .agreement, usage, 
afid th?&^lity to express oneBelf clearly. These are matters which 
may'be addressed in various qjassrooms, as are hints to successful 
job seeking: altire, manners^ interviewing, punctuality, realistic 
expectations, and so forth. , ' ' ' ' 
At the end of the experieno^^, one teacher Concluded: "We/ 
found out that first impressions are important and social gracej 
still count a good' deal ui a job intervievi^' Anotlier stated, "It wai 
.really amazing the number of employers who pointed out that thb 
attitude of the prospective employee is as important as the sTdlls 
for the job." StUl another participant was surprised that identifi- 
cation of such items as subjects and verbs in sentences was not of 
consequence (but that agreement of subject and Verb was highly 
important). Most gducators were impressed, too, with the broad 
range of jobs, the. skills they require, and the recognition that 
feachers can help students develop the^e skills in their own classes. 
They were impressed as well with the reception they were given 
- and the resources available .in 'the Community to support the 
learning situations developed in the classroom. At the end pf^the 
experience," the educators were identifying business, industry, ^d 
. community resources their students could visit as well as those 
which could- be brought into the classroom. As one teacher noted, 
' "It may be tha^ incorporating career education in my classes is not 
so difficult; at least I have a. positive idea of where I Caxibegin." 
One of tlie more important gleanings'of this experience was the 

* recognition ofs ^dditiottal purpose to be given in stimulating stu- 

* dent writing. -The biisinegs letfer achieved new dimerteions in some 
minds, as,did the following oral and written activities: ' ^ 
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X. Stxiicturing intexviews in the clalaroom;-^ t 

2. acploriiig the social and economic pay off of using standard 
; English; ^ . ■ 

3. writing letters inquiring about job possibilities; 

4* responding to want ads in writing; ^ . « > 

5. preparing resumes; • ' 

6. completing application forms; 

7. reading about job requirements and expectaiwms ; ^ 
8; drafting job descriptions; 

9.. writing'reports on skills nelded i^ different types of jobs; 

IQ. intervie^ving managers of businesses, from fast food restau- 
rants to broom makefs to poultry processors to funeral 
directors to personnel offices? in corporations; T 

Unreporting in oral and written forms on jobs students have 
held or hope to hold; 

12. ^ploring the impact of one's oral and written language and 
' computation skills on prospective employers; 

13. writing stories aboi^t jobs which may not no^ Bxist; 

14. ke;eping journals about jobs, the people met, the pleasiures 

and finstrations; .h t 

• . - 

15. writing autobiographies emphasizing employ m^t; 

16. developing editorials about students and jobs for the school 
paper; ^ / 

17. composing letters to the editor of a local paper ifoneeming'^ 
jobs or employee characteristics; 

18. writing plays or radio or televisioji scripts set in job 
situations; ^ • 

19. writing newspaper stories about people and jobs; 

20. writing advertisement^^andcommerci^ . 

21* developing plans and mat^erials for career awareness days; 

22. drafting telegrams; . » 

23* writing reviews of books about* jobs; 

24. drawing cari^pons about jobs; ^ r 

2& Researching the economy or the job market or the need for 
different type§ ofjobs; 

26. Moriting^ about succoBsful and unsuccessful interviews; ^ " 
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• 27><^hngcopy for publishing;' ... " • 

/ 28. setting up a mock business; ^ . 

29. writing letters of itttroduction; • ' . • 

30. writlhg letters of recomitttendation; 

31. writing responses to advertisements; , 

32. interviewing workers in various types of jobs, 'including 
; family members and neighbors; • *a 

' > 33. preparing lists of items to purchase at '/the grocery store or . 
supplies for a business and setting up an imaginary checking 
. account; ; • » 

34. assisting with inventories of school^upplies. . 

' The list coiild, of course, proceed with rhany other possibilities . 
» for writing, reading, listening aiid speaking. Many adolescents look 
for jobs; others anticipate jobs in the future; others need to 
become niore aware of job opportunities. A* focus exists for stim- 
lilating stJ^ent writing^and other skills activities^ -and a context is 
set for helpihgsjud^nts understand the necessity of being able to 
• use, as appropmte, standard En^igh, including conventions of 
speUing and punctuation. Writing N^out the job market, including ^ 
desirable skills and procedures, appears to be an important— and 4 
legitimate-'means, among others, of stimulating student writing. 
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The Daily Newspaper: A Text for 
the Language Arts and 
Career Education 



Reta3roadway ' V \ ^ 

Newspaper in Education Prograi^, A 
Tke Courier^oumal sind^he Louisville Tirms 



Utilizing the daUy newspaper, students the language arts class- 
^ room at an>\ level can develop self-awareness^ career awareness, 
and appreciation for work itself and the variety of career 6ptions 
available to them. By focusing on career education goals through 
I the neWspaper while. leaning and practicing language arts skUls^ 
students c4n discoverSjicw and important meanings for language 

If career education seeks to give students an opportunity to 
prepare for' success in the real world^then what better material 

, for teaching can there be than the journal of th? real world— tlie 
daily newspaper? For language arts teachers the newspaper offers 

> an ideal opportunity for inte|rat^g skills* development in reading, 
writing, and oral expression jSvith career education. . . t 

One way of dividiiig career educatibri into its various compo- 
nehIL is to use the following terms: caree]^ awareness, self-aware- 
ness, appreciations and attitudes, decision making, economic 
awareness, skills awareness, employability skills,tand education 
awareness. The>newspaper can be used b& a teach|ng material in 

\each bt these Areas, bift its applicability is more obvious in some 
Ithan in bthersAxhree of the areas— career avvaretiess, self-aware- 
ness, and appreciations and attitudes-^constitute thefocus of tJufe' 
artidte, since the possibilities for using the newsp^r in each of 
them mafy be !€Ss readily recogni2$^ by language arts teachers. 
^ The activities sugg^t^ here 'can be adapted by language arts 
teachers at all grade "levels. Repeating an activity will provide 
students with new'inf ormation and iraight because of the con- 
stantly changing content of the newspaper. 

• ( . 
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Career Awareness . » * , * 

As language arts ieachers work with students in develdping literal* 
comprehension skills in reading newspaper articles, they caii cox% 
sciously sel^t news items and feature stories that explore Various 
occupations, especially those that are available in the students' 
immediate community. Once discussion about job availability has 
surfaced in the classroom, an immediate follow-up is a scanning 
lesson in Uie classified ads. Stude^'ts will gain practice in an impor- 
tant reading skill while gathering information that will give tlieir 
career exploration a sense? of immediate practicality. 

The newspaper can also be usedHo look at the job market from, 
^ different perspective. By collecting news items and feature 
articles of both local and national origin, st\idents can search out 
the unusual occupations that play a part in society/ These same 
articlefii can serve as a basis for developing skills in comparison and 
contrast as students* compare the kinds of jobs and professions 
existing in their community with those that exist in other 
communities. - ^ 

Newspaper articles that are clipped for these activities can be- 
come the basis of a career fUe, an ongoing coUpqtion of informa- 
tion about work possibilities. Having such a carejpr file in the 
language *rts classroom not only provides interestmg, pertinent 
reading material for students, but it also serves as a convenient 
respurce for researching questions that will come up during a 
study of careers. 

The newspaper is a reflection of the state of career sex-role ^ 
stereotyping that persists in society today. In addition to reading 
news items, investigative articles, and editorials y that directly 
address this question, ithere are indirect ways of exmnmingit as 
well' One activity involves havingjstuderits scan specific pages of 
thji. newspaper for roles that areyassigned to people and to note 
these roles. They cfan note wbfether tlie roles are specifically 
associated with a man or a woman. Having accumulated a variety 
of roles, they are ready to isoiate tliose that are related to life 
work and analyze this jreducea list in terms of ^ex-role assignment. 
An activity such as this giv^ students experience in critical thinks 
ing and analysis as weU ^ sensitizing Uiem to tlie difficulties that 
may stiU exist for worker^ who choose careers considered non- 
traditional for their sex. Another value- in such a newspaper 
research project is that it makes* students aware of any precon^ 
ceived sex roleS they themselves may*attribute to specific careers. 
For language arte teachers a discussion based on the restilts of 
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these activities is an' excellent opportunity for a vivid lesson in 
differentiating between fact and opinion. 



Self^Awareness 

This point brings us squarely into the second of the three aspects 
of career education— self -awareness. To make even tentative career 
choice students must he able to articulate their own deepest 
values^ interests, and abilities and be able to relat^ these tp life ^ 
work options. The language arts teacher, as humanist, is in an ideal 
^tua^tion. to promote this self ^awareness in students, and once 
again the newspaper provides a number of timely experiences for 
such growth. - 

For youfiger students, making "look at me*' collages— words, 
photos, and other items from the newspaper that reflect the 
individual personalities of )itudents^can be the beginning of both 
self-awareness and self-assertion* The same type of activity can be 
carried on at a more sophisticated- i^el with older students by 
having them list their most importam values and then fihd news 
articles aiid other features that support or comis into conflict with 
those values. In addition to providing values clarification experi- 
ences, language arts teachers can use these activities as dpportimi- 
ties ^r reinforcing classification skills and enhancing discussion 
techniques. 

Ahother valii^ clarification activity is to have students select 
pictures or names of items from the newspaper that they con- 
sider necessary to their lives and other items that they very much 
want They can write a short explanation of how their personoi 
lists qf needs and wants might affect their careisr decisions. 

Havings students identify, sgtticles, photos, and $ds that arouse 
certain emotions also helps, to focus self-tfwareness. This identifi- 
cation can be done Using a sentence-completion technique, where 
students find infpm^ation i||j^the^r^Qwspaper to complete sentences 
' such as'the following: — „ . 

■■ ^'.^ ■ . ' S/^ ' ' 

I am Surprised that... •> , ^ ^ ^ 

J am relieved that . ♦ . » 

>^ lam amused that . 

Ismangrythafc. 

Examining Cartoon strips can* also be an exercise in self-aware- 
r^: pie using the oo... tp teach h/ferentia. .o.p«he^.o„ 
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skills, context clue usage, and aspects of liMmor, language arts 
teachers can algo encourage students to pay special attention to 
what seems fdnnf or poignant or repugnant to them. By watch- 
ing their own responses to comics, students can become more^ 
conscious of stereotypes, patterns of human nature, and signifi- . 
cant cultural habits. 

By encouraging students to follow a controversial issue through 
an extended period of newspaper coverage, language arts teachers 
can ri\irture the critical ability to examine facts in relation to one's 
own values and to make decisions that are %^ih intelligent and 
ethical. Students can clip all tlie information theV can find on a 
subject and analyze the material for points on botH sid^s of a con- 
troversy. It is the teacher's responsibility to make sure that all 
forms of information are included whether these are news stories, 
editorials, cartoons, or advertisements. After analyzing the infor- 
'mation in light of tlieir own^^ues, the students ar^ in a position 
to make decisions about the issue. Here again, language vts 
teachers play a significant role in helping the studeirts articulate 
that stand. 

When students have been together awhile, they can see how well 
they have communicated themselves to their classmates by making 
"look at me" collages and leaving their names off. Then the class 

. can ^ to identify which collages belong, to which individuals. 
FoU^-up discussions can examine iho'se aspects of the individ- 
ual's personaUty that are readily apparent, . those that are less 
obvious, and to what degree studelits have communicated these 
aspects of themselves. .« 

Reacting to advice given by syndicated advice coliunnists alsp 
gi%^udents a change to form and expi^ss their own opinions on 
colKporary problems. Similarly, syndicated opinion columns. 
frorPthe op-ed page arid letters to the editor provide topics of 
interest and importance to students in collecting, ^rmulating, 
supporting, and defending their values, and beliefs. ^ 
There are other newspaper-oriented experiences that create 

' thought-provoking situations for students. 

Have students select a person in the news whom, they con- 
sider to have^ heroic qualities. Involve the students in class 
discussions about the qualities they confer heroic, the 
contemporary people who possess those qualities, and the 
opportunities in modem life for demonstratirig heroism. 
Encourage students . to look for examples pf heroism asso- 
ciated, with professional life. Try to discover if they perceive 
certain careers as being particularly heroic. 
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H we students write newspapef ads.'tof 

idda by having them .create ' both^ 
iisplik^ ads or by having the^ put tog<;|4 




appear in different sectto»i^ f f^^^^z 
general content of those sections, . 



isf Ives.': Vary 
i^j^feren,t^ to 




^r;|^<|b reflecti^ the 



arieg^their aWh. To 



re them ^Write one 
e^ie^T^oday aim another 
t^y die.whe^i ^l^eys^e 
ll|!^Wts ti^e pi^ipIal'Wi 
^^^Ve them cqn^dder TO 



Assign students, the Writing o|r; 
encourage an outlook toward ti^fu 
obituary that might ajspiear ^ 
that they would hke to huve a 
ninety years old. Dificiis^ wittertlle 
by careers in t)>e se<^nd abitu 

what extentnhey see; ^ex^cJ^Sicl1es/of their h^e^' shaped 
by their careers, w^l&.er tHey imagine themsely'^s having 
several careers duxpgfc li^es, and if thete are other ways 
in which the ima^|hafF^ reflect possible cajfeers. 

Make a "winne^ $nd^ld^*'' bulletin board ii^Vpur class- 
room that sttidents- car^^teiQple^ with .items ciijlped from 
newspapers; Th^y'can examptes from news stories, 

features, ads, o#m|9 st^i|>s;^d busiii^ and sports sections. 
Use the buUetin !l^ayd/ to initiate discussions on students' 
conceptions of tfwinWr^^d losers^'^the causes, the bene- 
fits, and the side^e^^ts/^^mning or losing. 

Have students (*^te j5<^b strips about themselves. Dt let 
them select existing . eom%'-^^ characters with whom they 
can identify and exif^lA^ reasons for their selections. 



A{)preciatiQns and Attitudes' 



As students become fc^pwiedgeable -about the work that is. avail- . 
able and more attuned to [their own values and interests, tl^ey 
begin to develop appi^iatr<s|is and attitudes about.different kinds 
of work* Here again|laftpage arts teachers will find the newspaper 
a pertinent, tiineiy Wi^e\fbr enhancing this development Start- 
ing with the perce^tic^:of tlie vfork world that students already 
hold» language arts te^ichers^ban lead brainstorming sessions on the% 
rea^ns why^^)eopIej^6tfeSl ]^yond sheer financial survival, what do 
pebple expect from th0ir jcis? When students have compiled a list 
of reasons for working^ they can reexamine the riewspaper articles 
they have collected iii',the' career file^for indications of what jobs' 
best meet varipus needi^. 
Another* interesting way of looking at the E(^-fulfiIlment 
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^aspects' of.caJ?eers is*to analyze the qomic strips.^ First, have stu- 
. • (dents divide the comics into those in which ihe main characters 

• have careers and those in which .a career is not evident. Discuss tlie 
d«"gree't6 v^hich the career-oriented cliaracters- are inte^ally in- 

-,VQlve'd in their jobs..^at" satisfactions and fmstratioiw do they . 
•se6m tQ derive lirom'tiieir ce^reers? What aspects of tKeJjob ^*o4d.^ 
are exaggerated ot unlrealiiUGaUy portrayed in comic strips, and 
why are these projections ^pHt^rth as humorous?. What does tlje ^ 
greseftce of career identif icatio?fin comic strips saj^about the part ' 
careers play: "in pebple^s livfes?. What attitudes generally ex- 

• pr6ssed"tpward jobs?' .■■ . ', ' . - 
' ••-'After the comic pages, stlide^ts can progress to.the real world 

* of the- news and featuiS^pages.of ^tJie'ndWspatp^r ai\d perform the 

" same 'kind' of arialysis. Many mgil^e articlesWe written .to describe . 
people in unu^al profession^: or people who have'-added new 
.dimensions to iainiliar jdl^. Often theSe articles s^k specifically 
- .• to the ^lenefits a person pei^eives in a career; in other instances, 
^ • these' benefit^Ve impUed. For language' to^achers, such stories 
provide' an opportunity for sh^irpening 'literal and inferential 
coniprehension skills while ^ensitiising students to the satisfactions 
' . that can be derived frpm different careers^ 

Feature articles -frequently detail a person's involvement witli 
hobbies, and exainining these gives riseto two additiQpal*con8ider- 
ations for students. First, students i4n be encouraged to thiiik 
about the range of their own interests,'whether they have hobbies 
to which thay^ wiU want to devote ^rge blocks of time, i^h^ther 
their careers wiU have to provide them with money to , support 
. costly hobbies, whether a hobby itself can become a money^ 
making project., J'he other consideration is whether a hobby is 
. rewarding and important enough to make into, a career, a focal 
point of the individual's work world. 

An alternative way of doing.this type of toalysis is to r^ad news 
and feature articles about what is important to people outside of 
their careers, to identify the values and interests in these, non- 
'career activities, and then to match up the newsmakers with 
careers that might fulf^ some of the s§ane -criteria. A variation of 
this activity is to have students select fifteen jobs Ust^ in the 
classified ads and list as, many benefits as they pan for^ch job. 
Going one step further, students can select the one job in fifteen- 
that offers the benefits most Significant to them. 

The ways in which careers are perceived by those other than the 
individuals^who hold £hem are evident in many newspaper items. 
Editorials, letters to the editor, columns, and feature stories all 
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from time to time carry ol^Jervation& apd opinions about different ' 
♦ careers. Identifying these attitudes, comparing 4liem with one^^i; 
ownV and checking but the accuracy of them will help' to develop 
students* critic^ and evaluative thiiikiiig skills as well as make 
them aware of their own feelings atfcut the atjtitudes of others* 
^ Here is the 'place where students caii examine the degree^tQ^ 

' which theit personal caree? choices are impinged upon by others* ' 
opinions. Does being a doctor or lawyer appeal to one student 
only because everyone else in the family* in one these profes-^ 

. ♦ sions? Is another student ready to give* up the dream of owning a 

1^ greenhouse because fli^ds see tttat as a strange ambition? Lan- 
guage arts teachers can help students to be conscious of society *s 
influence so that they^ can make career decisions based on the 
greatest possible self -Awareness, . -k 

Another aspect of appreciations and attitudeillies in helping 
students see the valu^ in careers othet than those that are of 
personal interest to them. The newspaper can be the source-of an 
interesting activity along these tines. Over a period of days stu- 
dents can' collect newspaper stories in which a particular kind of 
work is central to. the importance of the story. Students can then 
pick a fev of these stories £uld write their own news items about 
the imagined elimination of the career and the inipUcations that 

; ^ this elimination would have for their society* What, in fact^ would 
^ppen to the world as we ki^ow it'if scuba divers, stteet cleaners, 
or sign painteJrs suddenly were nb longer workers in our sodcfly? 

Students can .also use their iQcreased familiarity with journal- 
istic style to interview people in their lives about work and write 
feature tod news articles about ''the personal aspects of different 
kinds' Of work. Besidea giving students practice in interview tech- 
niques and factual writing, this activity provicies them, with first- 
hand information about the satisfactions, fijistrations, and impor- 
tance of different careers. These news artic^^s can be collected in 
a class newspaper on careers and kept as a resource along with the 
career file, 

Becoming familiar with, the newspaper is a valuable language 
^ . arts objective in itself. AH the suggestions made in this article use 
♦the nex^spaper to teach reading, writing, , and oral language skills 
while deliberately emphasiasing career awareness, self -^awareness^ 
and attiffddes toward and appreciations of various careers. Lan- 
\ guage arts teachers can oreate many other activities based on the 
newspaper t^al will provide their students at every grade level with 
both * practical ^and humanistic skills in all areas of career 
education. . : • 
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Caller Education: pother Kind 

of Relevance " 
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The duthp^Vposes that contem^ofary you tog adult novels, liloe 
standard iJl^u re^ can serve a& a basis for student inquiry int^* 
the role qIVMKc in human lives. Because of ^eir easy readability, 
their emjp^lj^ on timely tj^emes, and their potential for identifi- 
oiti^n and response^ they cm 'also reinforce a variety of basic 
career education concepts. • 



txx the last few years a great many language arts teachers at the 
middle and high school levels iiave. responded to the call of career 
education advocates by agreeing to teach work-related communi- 
cation skills, such as those required* in interviewing, writing resu- 
mes, cpsnpleting application forms, and so forth, ^t the high 
school level, English teachers have long been willing to offer ^and 
teach courses ui business English or vocational English and tq 
participate annually iQ such occasions as Career Day* But few have 
been sanguine about diluting, or polluting, the iiterature-^tudy 
portion of the English program with cageer education. For some 
reason, even though English teachers invariably list **student self- 
understai^ihg** and '"understanding of the human condition'' as 
goals of tije teaching of hterature; it seems a*tocrilege to many to 
integrate career educaliorv and literature study. ^ ^ 

Yet, these two di&ciplines are a natural combination^ for a great 
deal of literature treats the subject of work and treats it with a 
depth and breadth notavailable.throug^ other means. The kind of 
work a litereucy character does is not always a crucial factor in the 
artist's representation of life, but.it often is. Throughout the his- 
tory of literature J work as a poncept has been featured prominent- 
ly as a concern of the literary artist, and the work of individual 
characters has regularly been shown to shape a character as well as 
to be shaped by that character's human values, personal traits, 
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and noeds. From Ghaucer's pilgrims to Hawthorne's scientists aiid 
and clergymen, from SJiaJkespeare's rulers, merchai^, and warriors 
to.Mekille's seamen, scriveners, and lawyers, from Wordsworth's 
Michael to Steinbeck's migrant workers and "laborers, of all types,' 
ffoin Dteiset and tJrane to Afthur Miller and Tenne^e Williams, 
from ^ Walt Whitman to Harper. Lee, the-^vojpk^ characters in lit<^ra- 
ture do is important, in varying degrees, to tlje kinds of people > 
they are. Likewise, characters have uniquei iinpapts'on the kinds 
. of work they do. v ' ' 

.This ifttei^tion can be explored-by kn6wing workih'g- indjyid- 
uaJs intimately,. 'but how m"any individuals can one know well 
. enough to gain tfie depth and.-breadth of uj&derStanding desirable 
in learning how work of any kind affect» the humanhes? of the 
persoA apd how his or he#^uinanness affects the work? Probably 
very few. JThrough reading and discussing literature^ a student cai\ 
gain a deeper understanding of this important but neglected aspect 
,pf career education. This kin^ of knowledge is not factual . in the 
way tliat much career education knowledge is, such as salary 
'projeciions or specific job skill requirements. It is, however, sig- 
nificant to all students', v?ho mn^t consider themselves as human 
beings, whether their career expectations include being a doctor, 
an a^sembly-lihe worker, or an insurance salesman. 

Popular yoiMig adult fiction has .ilie same potential as more, 
standard literature, such ^ I ha^e already mentioned. Because of 
their -readability, their immediate appeal, and their potential far 
easy identification for middle and high school students, young 
, adult novels could s^rve us even better than standard literature 
for the integration "of career education and literature study. In 
addition to the many other good- reasons for enjoying . these 
novels, through them students can explore the meaning -9f work, 
the interactiph 'betWteen individuals and their work, and the 
effects Of a person's work on those aromid him or her, ' < 

For the purpose of this article, I do not refer to the so-called 
career books dr bip^aphies and autobiographies of individuals 
fatftous in tJhieir fields'* of endeavor, ^ough these book? may-^be 
both good literature and inspirational accounts and coiild be 
extremely helpful in providing students .witli information, oppor- 
tunities for vicarious experiences, and models. Rather, I will focus 
on the potential of young idult novels. ^ 

To begin with, while work or careers is rarely. ^, dominant theme 
in contemporafy young adult novels, many of the books in this 
genre present, a variety of chariacters involved in the world of 
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' wo;rIc,',^iIe pilacipal charac1«rs are most often adAescen^* not 
themselves employed, they are" frequently surrounded by i^arentSj^ 
'. . fHends« other adidts, and acquaintances whc/are parfc,of the vi^or^ 
; force. We' find teachers, doctors^ business^ managers, nurses^ 
fiarmeys, pblice officeis, pharmacigts, social worK^#ivfiters;-and 
others,. And often» the work these indisddiials 'do and the attitudes 
th'ey have toward their work have a direct bearing on the attitudes 
. and-behavior of the prinqipal cfiatacter. * ^ • » " - . 

We-^iui,;f6r etample^ a rjumb^rof psychiiitrists, such fis b'r^ 
.Berger in Judith Gu6st*s Ordiiiw^ i?eop]e (1976)*.pr. Donovan' jn " 
Lisa, "Bright and Iterfe (19t0) by John N^afel^.5nd Dr. Fri^ in. 
Hgudnah Green's'/ Never Promised You a Rose Garden (1073 J." 
• We- meet businessmen euch* as Mr. Pete Degley in Mildred Lee's 
J the Skating Rink George Diener in Thomas. Thompson's 

" Richii (1974), and Leo, David's father in Barbafa Wersba's Han 
Softly, Go Fast (1972). Teachers bf many varieties appear in these 
popular adolescent noyela—Nigeria Green io Alice Childress's 
'A. Hero Am*t Nothin' But a Sandwich (1974^, Jusiin in Isabelle 
. Hoiand^s The Man Without a Face (1973), and the array ot 

teacher-prksts'in Robert Cormier's 'T/ie Cftoco/afe H^ar (1^75). 
: ' V It is true that in .many cas^ the glimpses the reader gets bf some 
wc^kers may .be so bfief that these charact^ appear fkt and/or 
stereotyp(^d. Anyope.'cah imagine kow police bfficers are often 
portrayed in novels told from an adolescent rebel's point of view. 
A good acample of this particular stereotype is ihe impression of 
.the police a readef may get from one of Paul Zindd's latest 
^ eifoTts, Confessions of a Teenage Baboon (1977).,, ^- ' 
. "It is also true that in some novels ^parents or other adults are 
portrayed as so involved in their careers that they cease to func- 
tion effectively in their other human roles, especiltty in the parent 
role in relation to the struggling adolescent principal charact^. 
This is certainly the casa in Glendon Swarthout's Blejgs the Beasts 
and Children. (19t3), in Barbara Wersba's Bun Softly, Go Fast 
(1972), in Kin Piatt's The Boy Who Could Make Himself Pisap- 
.p'eor (1971), in M. B. I^err's The Son of Someone Famous (1975). 
atpd Dinky HockerShgots Smack {1912)^ wa^d in m 

Some young adult novels feature young adults already function- ; 
ing f^U time in the ' world of work.^ Through such works as 
Margaret Craven's / He»d the Owl Call My Name (1973), Ronald 
Glassy's Ward 402 (1973), or the James Herriot novels (All 
Creatures Great and Small [19^2} , and tlie others), readers get an 
in-depth view of the intersection betweeqi individuals and their, 
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work. They cm learn the nteanmg of dedication to one's work^s 
well as appreSPU the hardships and difficult decisions associate^i 
with certain kinds of work. • . 

/ hj «ome^oung' adult novels both pljjt and tfceme center on the 

* principal character's struggle 'toward a career decision/Sometimfe 
tlie character is helped by adi^lt&^ -but sometimes he. or ^e is ' 
hindered,/ Several books that illustrate, this theme are Beverly - 
Butler's. Gi/t of Gold (1§73), parb'ara Wersba's iJun Soff/y, Go- 
Past (1972),. a^id Ursula' LeOuin's Very Faraway from Anywhere 
EiseXlQlQ). In ihls XeGuin novel,*career.de<^isi(5n making really is 

^ the 'heart* of the stcuy. Owen qriffiths-and Natjilijs, Fi^d' very • 
bright -seniors in bigh' schoolj-deftrelop a laving ^i^dship baied on 
tlieir common goal'to'**do something challenging and creative with 

« their futinre lives," he in science, she as a'com'posei? of music. 

And there are novels in which parents and other adults function- 
effectively ahd happily in their woifk and manage to maintain posi- 
^ tive and supportive , relationships with .the young people with, 
whom they regularly interact. Think of Norma Klein's Mom, The 
Wolfmfin, and Me; (1974), Robert Peck's A Day No Pigs Would^ 
Die (1974), and" Virginia llamilton's M.. C. Higgins, the Great 
(1974). " • • r 

And finally, there are novels tliat directly question tlie need to 
achieve fulfillment through one's work— indeed, that even chal- 
lenge the value q| work itself. Alice Childress's A Hero Ain't 
NothirVBut a Sandwich (1974) and Frankcina Glass's ^awm and 
Tf^e (1977) are just two excellent illustrations of this viewpoint. 

Wiiether tlie impressions readers get of the world of work and 
in'dividuals p^icipating in it a^e positive or negative is really not 
very important. What islmiiortant is that the idea of work is there 

- in a great niany young .adult novels, often impinges directly on 
both character and theme, and asks to be noticed and discussed. 
The idea of work itself speaks to adolescent readers as they con- 
template tlieir fiitures. Adolescents are muck concerned with how 
they will earn a Uvin^and. are, rea.^ to. know What kinds of work 
they would like to be. qualified for, what work will bring them the 
. kinds of rewards they seek, "and how work m|iy affect them w 
b^unan beidgs. * " - , ' •. . 

hi addition tb providing fertile ground ior exploring work and 
its meaning t® the indiYiduai"and society, contemporary young 
adult novels can be a means of reinforcing certain career education 
concepts. ♦Although the jimior high or middle s^ool is. typically 
designated as the exploratory phase in most career education pro- 
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grams, th^re\jsh<Hild be nothing to prevent exploration from con- 
tinuing during the high school y^ais. Car^ education concepts 
appropriate -^t6 the exploratcwy phase and* appropriate to what* 
might be communicated through Kteratarfe rather 'than though 
actual work exp^r\ence are presented below. Seveical titles of 
_ popular young^ad^t rfoyds are listed beneath ^ujh concept- ^ 

Contemporary Yoimg Adult Novels and Select^^^ v 
*Edu5fcatioil Concepts Appropriate to the ^Exploratory P|iase 

. . Coficepi J— There is dignity in work • ^ , , 

CtAyen,UiiXf^tIHemltheOwl<JaUM^^ ' * ^ ' * 

. v t Htmilton. Virginia. M.-C. Higgins, theBreqt ^ - ' 

— • -^Zee^' / ' . ■ ' ' ■ ' 

Harriot, Jame$. ^/if Creatures Great and Small 
. Klein, Nomia. i^om, f/ie iro/fman^ and Afe ' . • 

Lee.MUdj^d.The Skating Rink 

Llpsyte, Robert, fhe Contender . . : 

, ^ ?i^k,RQben.ADayNpIHgsW^^ 

Ziiidet, Paul Confessions of a Teenage Baboon 

^ Concept 2—Persons fwed to be recognized hs liaving dignity and 

worth. ' . . / 

Foi,?^\i\si* The Slave t>ancer 
Jordan, June. His OuJn Where / 

Kett,}A.E.DinkyHQckerSlioots Smack ,^ 
— .The Son of Someone Famous * ..• ^ 

^ putt, kin. The Boy Who CoUld Make. Himself Disappear 

— 5 . Hey, Dummy ^ 

Sle^tot.mUistm. House of Stairs . 
Swtrthout, GlendoEL Bless the Beasts and Children . 

Concept S—Society is dependent upon the work of many people, , 

Butterworth; W,E.S2^^a«^^ ' . 

/ ✓ Qeaver, Vera, and Cleaver, BiU. mere; the Lilies Bloom , 
Eyerly, Jeanette, Bonnie Jo, Go Home 
Glass, Frankcina. Man?/h awf T'ipe \ . 
^x^, iune. His 6wn Where < * 

^ Concept 4-^Worl^ means different things to different people. 

GlSiS^fiSi^dm. Marvin and Tige 
. Ketr.M. KThe Son of SpmeoPte famous . 
Lee, MUdrejl The Skating Rink ^ 
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* . . 

Lipsyte^l^ohext, The Contender 
^o}C)0d^owsiek,}d$aA. A Singie Light 
2inde\^ Fkvl, I Never Looed Your Mind 

ConcepU 5-^ An understanding and acceptance of self is important 
throughout life, * • * 

Blume^ Judy: D^enk * ' ^ / 

Donovan, John. Vtl Get There, fetter Be Worik^the T^^P^^^ 

G]^,FnnkdxtL Marvin and Tige ^ V ' ' 

* ^ * 

Guest JiX^tii. Ordinary People ♦ ^ ^» 

EoU^ndflsSiheUe^ Love and Death and Opier Journeys < « 

The ManMthout a Face ■ 

mnton.S.E. That Was Then, This &;^ow ' ^ 
LeGuin, Ursuk. Very Ear Away from Anywhere Else ^» ^ 
l^psyte, Robert. The Contender " , \ 

NeufiAd, John. For All the Wrong Reasons ^ 

Concept S^Individiiak differ in their interest, abilities^ attitudes, 
and values. * . ^ 

Ch ildress, Alice, A Hero A in X Nothin' But a Sandwich ' . 

Connler, Robert. The Chocolate War 
Craven, Margaret / Heard the Qwl Call My Name 
GiMss^ Ft^kclnM. Marvin and Tige 
LeGuift^ Ursula. Very Far Away from Anywhere Else 
. Zindel,H\A. The Pign}an 

Concept 7--Education and work are interrelated 

\ ' Ik 

Butler, Beverly. G/A of Gofcf ♦ 
Childress, Alice* A Hero Ain't Nothin' But a Sandwich ^ 
' Cfasser, Ronald J. Word 402 ^ . 

Uer^o%^ Jsmes. AH Cr&tures Great and Small ^ 
Holland, Isabelle. The ^^ian without a Face 

iieQuin,UnvdM.Very Far Away from Anywhere Else -f*^ 
NeulTeld, John« For Alt the Wrong Reasons * "[ * 

Concept 8--The occupation one chooses affects one's total 
lifestyle. \ ^ <u L m^i ■l^.^.t^. 

Craven^ Margaret / Heard the Owl CaW My Name\ ■ w ' ^ 

tbkll, Lynn. Sticks and Stones ^ ^ ^ 
LeGuin, Ursula* Very Far Away 'from Anywhere£^^ 
Thompson, TtiOmu. Richie * 
Wer&ba, Barbara. JRan So/ffy, Go Fast ^ 
Wojciecho^vaka^Miia, ASin^teZ^gft ^ 
^ndai, ?mL Confessions o f a Teenage Baboon * 
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Concept 9-'Satisfying^^ 

Cieiiver, Vera, and O^eaver, BUI. Where the Lilies Bloom 
Craven^ M^irg^ei/Hearrf . ^ 

tietHot^ Jmte^ AU Creatures Grebf and Small 
lAp^U^'Uohext.THfi Contender <^ ^ 
?eck,ltiobett:ADay7lomgs Would l^ie 

RtwU, Wilson. Wftene tfte Refi Fern drows , - 

• Concept lOSuch factorsj^as age^, sex^ rafe^ or religion no longer 
limit qareer pombilities. . » 

Bl\ime,Jixdy,Ffirever \ \' • 

Butterworth^ W. E. Susan^d^ Her Classic Convertible 
Glass; Fraiikclna, Afaruih and Tige ^ ' ' * 

HamUtop, Vifjj^nia. M, C. H^ssf^^ 
Holland^ Isabelle* Love and Deai^ and Other Journeys 
LeGiiin, UrsuUu Very Far Away from Anyihhere Else 
b'3xien,Rohert C, »fqrZachariah A . 

, Ai; Qan be seen by a quick glance at this list^ some of the con- 
ceptis-^umbers 2^ 4, and 6 in particular— are so broad as, to be 
unrelated to work se* Still, they are excellent concepts that 
English teachers would agree-^need-to he" rein|prced and can be 
reinforced very^asily^-if indirectly, through a great many young 
adult noveisi I oio not propose that English teachers present a 
. young adult novel primarily as^ a vehicle for the inculcating of con-^ 
^ cepte or the preaching of certain vralue systems, though many do 
jiist that unabashecily. on their, own. * 

In the Ctetober 1978 Kappan, ^aia Mertz, in an article entitled 
"The l^ew Re|tlisn^: Traditional Cultural Values in Recent Young 
> Adult Fictidn^^** contends that popular yoUng adult novels typical-^ 
' ly reinforce conventional values and attitudes. Mcrtz states: '"The 
mA|ority of current young adult books that have beeoi labeled as 
controversial are riot contro\fersiaI at all'^ if the reader looks be- 
neath^.the unconventional piots^and sometimes atypical characters. ^ 
Even thoui^ the books mMii employ characters, settings, aiid 
lifestyles* that were m>t included in earlier novels for young adults, 
t&e dominant themes not only uphold but also reinforce tradi- 
tional values and b^efs**' Amoi^ tf^ese ixaditibnal belte are the 
convictions thafc^ work has digniiy and that ha^ work can be both 
rewarding and ennobling. \ 

It wquld seem foolish to avoid the importance of work in 
relation to theme and characterisation when it is tiiere. Work is an 
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important^ part of *alino8t 'e^jferyone*« life, and adol^steents want j^o 
and-.need to* explore the idegi through jjieir ovm lives and throi^gh 
fiction. Where stereotypes exist, these need to be examined; 
where devotion to careers stifle individual aiid^family happiness, 
questions heed to be raised; where work is fulfilling, notice must 
be taken; where the value of work itself is suspect, ^change of 
ideas and clarification are in order. - * 

Through directed re.ading, *classroorQ discussion, and other 
activities; stu4ents can, explore and .question, think and dream, 
compare their own feelings and imcertaintiesf about their pxe^nt 
and futiire work in the world yith their fictional counterp^ts. 
Throu^ young a^ult novels,, they can develop self-insight and 
• understanding ^ that \& 4iot now available through current formal 
career education programs anci, probably never can be. 
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Two Worlds But One Universe: 
Teachers of English and 
Corporate Communications 



iQlenn Leggett 

Deere ai^-Company, Moline, Illinois, retired 



As a person with extensive piofessionai experie^ice In botli the 
academic and corporate worlds, the author presents a unique 
perspective on English teachers* responsibility to be concerned 
with the reteyance of tKeir instruction to students- future work 
lives. The need for collaborative efforts between the academic 
arid business worlds is also convincingly underscored. 



I want to say sometiung here about the wddd of corporate com- 
munications and about the wiwld bf>ac|/ers of En^ish-^d 
thus, indirectly at least, something about the need for a more 
seuMble relationship between the two worlds, so that the teaching 
of English as a part of career education can be more effective. 

In one of A^tha Qiristie's nlysteries, a leading^British banker 
is explaining how he progressed from being a lowly bank clerk to 
' his present position: 

' "Weil, if I read Something that h written down in English, I can 
understand what it means-l am .not taking of abstruse stuff, 
formulae, or philosophy— just plain businesslike English—most 
people can't! If I want to write sometWng down, / can wrife 
rfo^it'ftai / mean— rv(& discovered that quite a lot of people 

' >that, ?tther!"^ > 

.t suggests at least two things about communiciation 
^e corporate world tends to move on words. Second, 
it moves on are not those written and spoken by 




The s 
skills. F 
the words 



teachers of English language arts; they are the words of those who 

• n _ • '* . 

' To keep things in perspective, we need the test of the banker's explana- 
. tion: "And, as I say, I can do plain arithmetic. If Jones has eisht bananas and 
Brown takes ten away from hiin, how many will Jones have left? That s the 
kind of sum people like to pretend has a simple answer. They won t admit, 
f^t. that Brown can't db it^atid, secoud. that tb«*e won't be an answer ^ 
plus bananas!" , ' , ' -4 *; ^^'^ 
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read and write business letters and reports^ and those, wbo givS-arid 
'listen to explanations "an^ directives. That is, tiiey afe tiaa words of 
, personnel ^directors^ *wofks manage^ marketing, researchers, ac- . 
'countants, purchs^sing- agents> campflillers, salary administr^ors,* 
production .o^ntroUexs, 'laBor . negotiators, plant and product 
engineers, and marketing and nianufactiyring persons of dpzens of ' 
dj|fferent descrip'tions.'If tliere are CQllege speech or writing 
majors- in tiiis^assortnient/ they .hide their identities behind more 
iijpnediately acceptable kinds. £)f training and experience.- 

These facts of the matter bother' English_^achers, especiaiiy ' 
composition teachers, it appears to* diminish their impOrt^ce in 
the scheme of .things; their pride suffers. More importantly, they 
(jlislike being* misunderstood. For, in truth, the. real- world activities 
that make reading and writing such erudal skills' have always" been ' 
undeistood by most teachers* They woStd like the world to know 
^at %ey know. Iht^ir use of the "thfeme" and the "oral" report" 
are only convenient .pedagogical devices, 'and their assignriients \n 
literary analysis and current events are mostly reflections of their' 
own taste, and training. Teachers are sure that their briglit and 
putrposeful students, whatever their present interests, will even- 
tually awaken fuUy to the real-world importance of what has been 
taught. Their frustration comes .partly from their inability to cut 
through teenage cbnfusions and so speed up the waking process— 
and partly, of course, from the|r continuing public image as 
^amiable but rather unworldly types/ - ' '.iJ[ 

For their part, corporate communicators are also uneas^^iie^ 
know that in t^ corporation very, few hard quesUons about reigg^r ! 
ing and writing "are'"'"^ked of threshold applic^ts, .except it . 
; secr^llaries, advertising copywriters, and press ^r publication^, - 
specialists. Other applicants jire mostly judged by' credentials tlja^^ 
speak directly to.fthe training ^nd experience reted to the job*^ 
title^ itself;^ A corporation simply does not hire those talehted%^ 
in communication skills if it tliinks the jobs caiUfcr p«W|r£itjpti ^' 
in hiasui&ss administration^ engineering, compui ^4|| ii^^>ahd'f v 
accounting. At this stage, the ability to comniu^Spiels either- 
taken fojr granted or is regarded as only one vol a number of 
personal, qualities and skills being sought, it is^ only afteiir the 



, ' Cofporations, it needs to be said, are always ,interested in how well ap- 
plicants "project" thekis^lves, a projection that involves in part a capacity 
to verbalize. But the judgment really rests on a whole spectrum of persottal- 
ity factors— appearance, wianners, si&rit>usn'ess of purpose, scilf-control. and so 
. forth.* * ' ■ . 
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applicants have been hired and have gon^^ work that their ability 
to communicate well becom^ a factor in their success, in What is 
called their upward mobility in the corporation. For aspiring 
corporate types, the moment ot truth usi^Uly comes riot at the 
beginning but a bit later, when the corporation takes a special 
: interest ih the performance of potential future managers. • 

The corporation takes such an interest because it knows that no 
matter what their special responsibility, managers will spend a 
-great deal of time communicating. Pven though iheir ability to do. 
so with precision and speed wiU not determine their success, it 
will certadhly play a part. Corporations are not run by sirbple yes- 
.and-no verbal decisions, any more than are academic or govern- 
mental groups. Corporate decisions are. reached by prociedures of 
documentation and consultatiSn, by prepared statements and oral 
presentations. Though politics and personal wishes msQr . be in- 
volved, these aie usually worked into the docymentations and 
presentations clearly, enough to be ifisible, where they can be 
accounted for. Managers who are not accustomed to careful com- 
munication will* feei insecure with their more literate peers, and 
though they may not fall off the corporate ladder, they will find 
its rungs a bit shaky. 

So it^appears that justice finally junds its way tP English teachers. 
But the Justice is ihore poetic than real. A few managers who com- 
municate well may give credit to their early teachers. But they are 
exceptions, very modest Ubeilil-arts types, with long and amiable 
paemories' The others tend to.tredit their training in applied 
sciences ('Ht taught me how to think'*), or their natural genius, or 
self-study and discipUne. Several of my corporate colleagues say 
they wish they had taken J'more English and speech" in college or 
had,^pUed themselves more in high school, but I regard^ the 
commfSKb mostly 'as an attempt on their part to say something 
they ixmk I want to hear. Managers who communicate well have,^ 
educational backgroundf^that Vary considerably. If they have any- 
thing in comj^on besides their experience in the ccaporalion and 
being bright types generally, it is tJie practice of reading a good 
deal, with a critical eye. But this is a personal, temperamental 
characteristic, neither encouraged nor discouraged by the 
corporation. >,*, " ' ^ . * ' 

For the truth is'*^at, until very rescently, the coirporation has 
done very little, formally i beyond recognizing the importance of 
, cdmmunicating well to its operating efficiency. I mean ''formally" 
in the sense of structurally— organizing itself so as to be more 
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certaiii than it is of selecting employees 'who caii read and write 
and speak well, or establishing pro-ams to train them to do it. 
T|?e corporation frequently hires consultants in writing and speak- 
ing to help their managers. But the concern is short-winded, the 
interest easily distracted. 'To help with specific programs-- 
speeches, presentations, panels— tliere is. almost always the corpor- 
ation speech writer or coach (who is usually someone in public or 
press relations),' Though a corporate manager may say he wants 
only ideas or '"rough drafts'* from speech writers (and though he 
piay be quite able to draft his own presentations), he really exf- 
pects the corporation speech writers to give him a finished prod- 
'uct. He would like to write the speech, but he /Tiasn't time/* he 
will say. What he means is that he cant or^ won't shut off the 
phone or delay his appointment schedule while 1^ takes the time 
necessary for a |ong piece of writing. An unfriendly critic would 
say that he lacks the essential self-discipjine; a friendly one would 
say that he manages his priorities .in a different way from writers. 
Whichever, gii^eji the demands, r&l or imagined, on his timp; he 
fihds it less frustrating to order the writing done and then hope 
the speech coaches will make it sound like higiseif . 

The professional corporate commimicators, who know the 
inherent relationship between substance and style, between 
personality and expression, get 'anxioixs about the propriety of 
such arrangements. They are aware that academic English teachers 
flunk thoie stoderits who put forth another's writing as their 
own; and they suspect that it is this difference that helps make 
adversaries of the teaching and corporate worlds. But if they do 
suspect it, they overstate the importance. In th^ day-in day-out 
operation of the corporation^ the corporate speech writer/coach 
is not p^asiyely important. This person V task is* foi: special, 
occasions. The operating letters, reports, and other directives are 
actually composed b^ naanagers, fEom first-level supervisors to 
senior officers., These compositions, which may be given orally, 
are summaries or reviews of actions^ recommendations for new 
ways-of 'going, responses to projpQsals, and policy statements 
themselves. Th6u^ they may be edited (diplomatically) by aJn 
administrative secretary or assistant or subordinate, they are 
mostly written bjpf the persons wlio sign them* By and large, only 
these persons have the understanding and knowledge of the 
specific circumstances at hand to do the writing. Only they can 
assemble the facts so .as^to order up properly the sentences £hat 
make up the letter'^r the report or the speech. . • 
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It is. at this point that communications' teachers will recognize 
the real-life escample of what they hav& been saying over and over 
again in the classroom, where they iEmdit^e corporate coinmunica- 
tprs at Jast stand on common gromid: what makes the v^orld 
movereaily is reading and writing and spealdng. . ' 

"Die recognition by both corporations and teachers of such a 
common groimd is not in itself new. It i^ rather the recent empha- 
£is given to this recognition, first by corporations seeking a more 
structured way to teach, or reteach, communication skills; and 
second by qommunfcations teachers facing the cuiricular demands 
of the career education movement. Th€^ chief problem'for corpor- 
ations is to develop a program that will be quickly effective With 
busy employees. The chief problem for teachers is, as always, 
student motivation: how to make student^ see that skill in com- 
munication will increase tlieir chances for success, not simply in 
school or college, but in work-a-day lifd. What teachers have on 
their side are the training and resources to do the job well. What 
coiporations have, on the other hand, is the essential re<5[uirement 
of doing the job succesifully-that is, highly motivated students. 
How to get the traiAing and the res6urces together with the moti- 
vation will help determine both the definition and thg success of 
career education ia English. 




Gn Keeping One's Options Opien 



EdmtmdJ. Fawell 
University of Tejcas at Austin 

In a bjghly personal and flavorful style, tbe author stresses the 
necesaity and de&irabtlity of adaptability as ^ g<ml for career 
education. CSareer education is impUctUy defined as a lifelong 
•process, not as a one-shot preparatory program! Many sugges- 
tions are offered for language arts experiences that could help 
students learn to anticipate and d^ with change. ^ 

. ■ * ■ i, 

* . ^ • ■ *• . 

Persons bbm into the twentieth century need neither a Blob Dylan 
to tell them thft **the times they are^hanging"^nor an Alvin 
^Toffler to inform them that the presentSl^ not hold Relent- 
lessly swept into futures not of ;their making at speeds that leaye 
them intellectually benumbed and emotionally eo^usted^ they 
are double Idn to Lady Macbeth^ feeling wit;h her the future in the 
instant and^ like that unfortuihate aspiring spouse, discovering only 
too late that their "best-laid schemes . .-. gang aft a-gley.'* 

CQnsid^r: an adult in 1900 was dependent primarily on horse 
and buggy for lo<^ transportation; h^d never heard a radio oi 
viewed television; had never flown in an airplah^ dr seenj a com- 
puter; had never worn synthetic materials or been vaccinated 
a^painat poif^o or meaalea; had not heard of quantum^ theory > 
theories of relatively, or atomic arid hydrogen bombs; was unfam- 
iliar with Sigmiind Freud ^d psychoanitlysig; had never been 
objected to a standardised IQ test; had not attended^ a sound 
motion picture or peered throu^ an electitm: microscope; had 
never been treated with penicillin or Aureomycin; bad not seen a 
vacuum tube or a translator; had not fou^t in or borne witness 
to two world wars and numerotis not so minor ones; was unfam* 
iliar with Intelsat^ CQmsat, and the United Nations; had never read 
the Brown Decision or heard of -Martin Luther King; could not 
have defined OPEC qr intelligently argued for or againat nuclear 
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energy; had never heid an automatic rifle, been caught speeding in 
axalar trap» or aimed a laser beam at anyone tor any reason. 

In 1900- the average citizen aged twenfy-one had approximately 
eight years of education. During those eight years, no class tinp^ 
had been given to discussions of the civil rights, movement, tbie' 
women's liberation movement, the American Indian movement, 
la raza, or blacfe nationalism. Not yet matters of educational im- 
port were such phenomena as agribusiness, DNA and RNA, walks 
on the moon/trahsmitted pidtinres of far distant planets, divorce 
rates, single-parent households, legalized ^abortion, artificial 
insemm&tion, in vitro fertilization, internatiorial toyrisin, biKh- 
control pills, intrauterine devices, vasectomies, brain implants, 
transplanted kidneys or heart$, socialized medicine, - legalized 
pornography, double-digit inflatibn, mind-altering drugs, elfec- 
tronic^aurveillance of citizens, neutron bombs,^ nailitary-industrial 
complex^, multinational business conglomerates, hand calcula^ 
tors, credit-card industades, ecumenical i^jovementsj^plomatic 
recognition of China, or SALT agreements. k 

As one bdm into times somewhat quieter than the present, I 
was privileged as a youth to find no shortage of work or of Jobs. 
My brother, my sister, and I were respoiisible fpisa cluster of 
chores, some required of each of u& daily ("Pick up your room 
and make your bed"), somie assigned on a rota|ang basis ("Clear 
the table and do the dishes," "Scrub the kitchen :floor,'V"Dust the^ 
front room*')t some determined by greater sfxength or at^l^ast 
lesser susceptibility to hay fever ("Cut the lawn"). The work I 
did arouQd the boixse was work for which4 was not paid, at least, 
not directly: It was the contribution each of us children made to 
the maihtienahce of our household an4 family. 

The jobs I held outside our home were numerous, and the in- 
come they provided went to buying my clothes, supporting the 
househoM budget, and furnishing me a modest aHbwance. By the 
time I^was twenty-three, I had had experience as a prune picker, 
pin setter, bellhop, stock boy, warehouseman, clothes seller, 
brewery worker, dfebursing storekeieper in the U.S. Navy, and 
census taker. I have muscle memory of kneeling on clods under a 
binning sun and picking prunes until I was too weary by nightfall 
to lift 'my for»tor dinner. I know what it is to unload boxcars and 
shift ftei^t by hand truck, and to jump in and out of the dusty 
pits of bowling* alleys and hand-set pins with indigent winps on 
both sides of me. I hava had beer bottles eacplode in my hand 
aftd: they had "bisen weakened by the heafe of tiie pasteurizer, and 
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as a 'census taker t was both sexually propositioned and threaten- 
ed with my life. 

The work I have done^ the jobs I have held, have enriched my 
days and, t would like to believe, my teaching. But always as av 
youth I knew.tliat the work would come to an end in time, that 
the jobs were responsiliilities of the moment, meaiis to some 
further educational end, hqt lifetime commitJnents* 

On the whole^ my short4^?nn view has served me weU Orchards 
in which I once picked prunes have long since been leveled for 
housing tracts; bowling alleys and brewery rooms are now auto- 
mated; hydraulic equipment and crated goods have displaced- 
thousands of warehouse workers; and census taking is at best an 
infrequent occupation. ^ 

Through no fault of their own, my nine and eleven-year.-ol^ 
sons are deprived, f 6r they have the possessions of affluence with- 
out tlie sense of satisfaction that comk'ft'om making significant 
contributidns to the running of a household and fromvjg§rning 
money regularly from jobs hield outside the home. Though my 
wife and I have assigned them chores, electricity and gasoline 
make' mockery of flmph of their labor: like piost of mid-class 
America, we have dishwasher Bxt^ dryer, vacuum cleans in place 
of carpet sweeper, 'gasolihe-powered lawn mower, and electrically 
chargeii Weed Eater. Both unions and age deny my children the 
kinds of employment once available to me. Unfortunately, one 
learns little about thi dignity ^of work arid the prid^ that accom- 
panies a job well done by being told to stack plates in the dish- 
washer and carry oiit the garbage dkily * ' 

I endorse any movement that inculcates . in young people ap- 
preciation for the work carried on by others and- esteem foi the 
work they themselves undertake. If the movement can arrange for ^ 
them part-time jobs for pay, so much the better* In fact, if I had 
my way, every student ^male or female— would learri the skills 
necessary for running a household as well as those necessary for 
becoming initially employable. In recent years, I have concluded, . 
perhaps simplistically, tiiat the war between the ^ sexes is. one 
precipitated largely by |ear: because they have never learned to 
cOok, run washing machines, buy groceries, smd get kids off ^ to 
schopl, most hu^aiids grow unhealthily dependent upon their 
wive^ and harbor^nexpressed fears of desertion through deatii ^ 
divorce; because thfey have not been on the labor market for yeaxF 
and regard themselves as unemployable, many wives come to view 
their husbands as "sole breadwirmer'* anji share similar feari^ of 
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' being left" atbne cope. Ajiy human relationship in which individ; 

* uals do hot feel ad^uately self -sufficient to survive its ten|iina- 
' tion with grace is a relationship in trouble, one in which anger— 

not always suppressed— can- be found at the core. As therapists 
attest^^.two strong fs make a starong a;e. ^ 
' ^ While I favor students' having both book and hands-on know^ 
ledge about the world of ^work, while I want young people to 
master the social and academic skills necessaiy for their tsecomirig 
employable, while I iyant members of both sexes to feel com- 
petent to take charge of their own hves, I do not want schools to 
foster the notion that the individual, the society, or the ivorld 
has been^is, or ever wiU be in stasis. 4r' 

The first job held is rarely the last held. Jobs come and 
according to the vagaries of *the marketplace and advances in 
technology,! Fifteen years ago. Giant Vejin reported that auto- > 
matib elevators displaced 40,000 elev||or operators in New York 
City alone, that new equipment in the Census fiureau enabled 50 
statisticians to do the work in 1960 that retired 4,0,00'in 1950,- 
that the check-writing staff in the Treaairy department had been 
reduced &om 400 people to 4.' Thirteen years ago Arnold Barach 
pointed out that in less than fifteer^ years, 3,000,000 workers 

• had been replaced by machines in coal mines, oyer 130,000 had 
.been made surplus, in steel mills, and that 10 m«n, using autcJ^ 
'mated Equipment, were able to do the work of a previous 400 in . 

producing auto motor blocks.* : 

Students need to learn to anticipate changes, in both themselves 
and the nature of v^ork, which mg^ occur over the span of their 
lives; further, they need to learn what resources are available 
should they desire to alt^r the pattern of either, their employment 
or ttieir leisure-time activities. In EInglish classes, students might 
read and discuss traditional and contemporary selections, fictive 
and nonpctive, in which work and its effects on characters* lives 
are prominent concerns. " (Dickens, Lawrence, Orwell, Hardy, 
Flaubert, Blaiac, Gather, Tolstoy, Twain, Ho wells, Melville, 
Norris, as well as Studs Terkel, Jules Le^r, Tillie Olsen, Ernest 
Gaines, Sloan Wilson, Harriet Amow, Oscar Lewis, Maya Angelbu, 
John McPhee, Eve Curie,. Eoger AngeU, Harvey Swados, and Agnes 
De Mille feintly suggest how widely one could range.) Students 
might also read , and discuss speculatiye fiction— dystopian and" 
Utopian, literature, since fiction arid science' fantasfy— for the 
imaginative insiglits into possible futures of the society such litera- 
ture offers. To encoiurage them to create worthy goals for poten- 
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tial societal futures, students might be divided into groups, each of ,, 
which is responsible for planning its awn American' Utopia. 

■^o help them perceive themselves and the society as being in 
continuous process, students might be asked to describe in detail 
what they anticipate to be a typical day xA their lives at ages 
. thuiy, fifty, and seveijto'-five. Similarly, they might be asked to 
assume that, at age sevlhty-five, they We to respond to a grand- . 
chad's request to describe the most important events in their 
lives. To help them appreciate 'some of the resfJonsibilities borne 
by persons different walkff of life,^they might be invited to role 
play via tlie following' kinds of assignments. 

a. Assume that you have decided to campaign for local mayor. 
Write a statement describing what you intend to do to im- 
prove your city, ^ 

b. Assume that you are a medical doctor and that tiiree of your 
patients have a terminal kidney disease. You have a machine 
available for the dialysis of only one. person. Discuss^ the 
criteria by which you decide which patient shall live. 

c. Assume that you are a teacher and that you discover that one 
of your favorite students has been cheating regularly on tests. 
Outline the procedures you would take to alter the student *s 
behavior. 

d. Assume that you are an electrician and that you bave been 
told to install in new homes wiring you believe to be defec- 
tive. If you challenge yoiir employer, chances are that you 
will be fired. If you install the wiring, chances are that even- 
tually a home will burn. You are not sure .you can get 
another job, and you need mofley. Describe what you would - 
do and why you would do it. 

But enough. Within an English class, opportunities appear limit- 
less for increasing 'students' knowledge about the world of work, 
for expanding their imaginations by engaging them creatively in 
their own possible futures, and for haVing them* empathetically 
endure the responsibility of making the kinds pf work-a-day 
decisions that confront individuals in various occupations. 

What students should receive firoin coimselors and other 
teachers is mformation about the opportunities available to con-^ 
tinue to grow intellectually jsnd emotionally regardless of their' 
initial occupations. Self-determined programs of home reading; 
extension courses; universities without walls; noriresidential col^ 
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leges; divetse late aftenqioon and evening programs, both academic 
and cultural, on local, campuses; videotape and sound cassettes for ' 
hoime viewing and listening; programs on compufer; courses spon- 
sored by businesses and industries— myriad ^are iher ways one can 
contpiie to leaxn, . * 

Because I spiittered my way into English t^adiing after a num- 
ber^ of false starts, I balk at encouraging any young person to make 
a premature closure on a career, particularly since every vocation, 
including ^tbat of English teaching, undergc^ constant if not 
dramatic change. Now, post-fifty* L feel tha|iX am still learning, 
still becoming, still desirous of keeping options open, still 
imsure of what I may be tomorrow^ next week, nesct year. May it 
always be thus—for me, for you, and for those, we teach. • 

Notes 

1. Grant Vem^ Man, Education, and Work (Washington; American Coun- 
cil on Education). 

2« Arnold Bafteh> "^Changing Technology anqf Changing Culture/' in 
Automation, Edi^cation^ , and Human Values^ ed. Will^m Brickman and 
l^tanley*Lebrer (New York: $chool and Society Bo6k&« 1966). 
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